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Christmas as Usual? 


AVISH SPENDING and conspicuous waste 

have become such familiar accompaniments of 
Christmas in Canada that, if we were not in the 
midst of a global war, there would be nothing 
remarkable in the crowded stores with their wealth 
of merchandise or in the alluring advertisements 
ind the Santa Claus parades which do their best 
to entice us into squandering our money on non- 
essentials. A doubtful sanction for all this is found 
inthe story of the Wise Men bearing gifts. And 
sine our Wise Men at Ottawa still refuse to cur- 
tail non-essential production or discountenance 
commercial spurs to extravagance (in sharp con- 
trast with Australia, where gift-advertising has 
been banned) there is scarcely cause for wonder. 
If the essential spirituality of the festival is 
obscured by our fixation on material things, can 
it be said on the other hand that we fully realize 
the fundamental issues of the war itself and the 
desperate need of a “total” effort? 

Perhaps we might fittingly celebrate the great 
Christian anniversary by trying to make up our 
minds about hating the Germans. We are being 
told from many quarters that hate is the proper 
means of putting teeth into our war effort and of 
steeling ourselves for sacrifices to come. To find 
a reason for not hating, we need not necessarily 
invoke the Christian injunction, “Love thine 
enemies.” Psychologists have told us that hate 
hampers efficiency, even in killing, and biologists 
that such strong negative emotions as hate distil 
body poisons which have the same effect. But 
since it is the Christmas season, we might do worse 
9 ponder the Christian basis for non-hate as 
well, 


Towards a Second Front 


0 THE LEADERS were not sleepng, and the 
generals got busy without “prodding!” That 
Was the first reaction to the victory in Egypt and 
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the invasion of North Africa. When the incredible 
news proved true, a sigh of relief grew into jubila- 
tion. We now know that the plans were being 
initiated while the call for a second front was still 
only a faint murmur. The decisive battles in 
North Africa have yet to be fought, but things 
seem to be going very nicely. At least a surprise 
move has been made which may grow into a second 
front. Moreover, Russia continues her magnificent 
resistance, to Hitler’s cost, with large-scale counter 
offensives developing as we write. 

General rejoicing has blurred certain disquieting 
undertones. Mr. Churchill says Mr. Roosevelt was 
the “author” of the African venture, “and I was 
his ardent lieutenant.” Politically it was a bril- 
liant idea for the American rather than the British 
forces to move in on the French colonies, while 
Montgomery turned the tables on Rommel. But if 
Premier Stalin knew of these plans, what did he 
mean by “fulfilling obligations fully and on time?” 
Did he doubt Anglo-American ability or good faith, 
or was he really blind to “the difficulties of sea- 
transport,” favoring the European invasion from 
the west which seemed to have been promised for 
this year? His subsequent statement suggests that 
in any event he now welcomes the alternative move 
as a real Anglo-American contribution. But these 
puzzling uncertainties indicate that the “United” 
Nations fighting a “global” war still lack a grand 
council and central direction. If Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Roosevelt present faits accomplis to Russia, 
what about China? Admittedly geographical 
separation makes common planning difficult. But 
if we go on fighting separate wars instead of a 
single war, final victory (to say nothing of a 
properly organized peace) may be long postponed. 

Another jarring note is, of course, the use of 
such men as Darlan, and the apparent cold- 
shouldering of DeGaulle and his Fighting French. 
As for Mr. Churchill’s ill-advised remark about 
not presiding over the liquidation of the British 
Empire, the most significant comment is not, 
perhaps, Mr. Willkie’s, but that of Mr. Sulzberger, 
publisher of the influential and far from anti- 
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British New York Times, who said recently in an 
Ottawa speech: “There must be some limitations 
to national sovereignty, and the sooner we make 
up our minds to that the better ... When Mr. 
Churchill says that Britain will ‘hold on to its own,’ 
he owes a definition of these words to those who 
are his friends and who would tread the course I 
have indicated.” 


Vichy and Victory 

ANADA’S FINAL BREAK with Vichy ended 

a sorry chapter of our external policy. For 
more than two years we had retained an official 
tie with a government pledged to Axis collabora- 
tion. If at the same time a Canadian representa- 
tive had remained at Vichy there would have been 
some—though in our opinion littl—argument that 
we were obtaining information useful to ourselves 
and our allies. This was an excuse given by 
Washington to justify its maintenance of relations. 
We had no such opportunity—Vichy men were in 
Canada and no Canadians were in France. Vichy 
propaganda was spread throughout Quebec, aggra- 
vating an already serious situation. When this 
fact became too notorious to deny, Ottawa removed 
the consuls, but only after grave damage had been 
done. 

Perhaps the sorriest aspect of the affair was 
the explanation given by Mr. King that the British 
government was in favor of Canada’s continued 
acceptance of the Vichy minister. If the British 
had good reason for a channel of communication, 
then they should have assumed the onus them- 
selves and not shifted it on to our backs. No 
Canadian interest was ever shown to exist in the 
situation, and a definite prejudice was caused us 
by the propaganda in Quebec. If Mr. King main- 
tained these relations because of Quebec pressure, 
which has been frequently charged though never 
substantiated, then he is to blame for appeasing a 
narrow block of opinion that does not represent 
the whole province but only the most reactionary 
part of it. Given the attitude of the State Depart- 
ment at Washington and the assertion that Britain 
wanted a Vichy representative in Canada, it is 
not fair to accuse Quebec of being the prime in- 
fluence in the situation. The recent dickerings 
with Darlan and the group of ex-collaborators like 
Flandin and Pucheu who have joined him, not to 
mention the far-too-chummy relations with Franco 
in Spain, all begin to add up to a policy that looks 
dangerously like appeasement of the most foolish 
and impolitic kind. It is these renewed glimpses 
of the pre-war diplomacy which serve from time 
to time to remind us that our house-cleaning has 
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not gone far enough, and that victories in the field 
are not the only things needed for a new world 
order. 


The New Right Wing 


TARTING FROM INFRA-RED, the communist 

party, after a rapid gallop through the colors 
of the political spectrum has finally landed in déep 
blue. Most thinking people of all parties, including 
Wendell Willkie, are increasingly concerned with 
post-war plans. They realize the importance of 
convincing the conquered nations of Europe, our 
enemies and our own people that the governments 
of the United Nations mean what they say about 
freedom and a new world. But the Communist 
party evidently objects to post-war plans. Mr, 
Stewart Smith, speaking for his party in a speech 
reported on Nov. 7, apparently criticized both the 
CCF and the Conservative party for introducing 
post-war plans, thereby creating controversy, 
blocking the growth of national unity and diverting 
attention from the main fact that we have not 
yet won the war. 

Their short honeymoon with Mitchell Hepburn 
seems to have had a strange effect on the one-time 
“extreme left.” The same speaker said that the 
introduction of socialism into government, as 
advocated by the CCF, would mean a complete dis- 
ruption of the war effort; he condemned the CCF 
proposals for non-interest-bearing bonds and pro- 
gressively higher taxes. He went further, and 
declared that capitalism ,the basis for Canada’s war 
effort, would not survive under such an arrange 
ment. Shades of Lenin! 

Whatever this country may need, now or after 
the war, it certainly does not, in our opinion, need 
a third Conservative party. 


Manpower Key 


E PRINT ELSEWHERE a letter from Mr. 
Donald Gordon, taking issue with our re 
mark last month: “Why concentration is apparently 
to begin with the retail and wholesale trades . . . 8 
a little hard to understand.” At that time, the 
impression was abroad (whether because of Mr. 
Gordon’s faulty press relations or of unwarranted 
deductions) that thousands of retail businesses 
were to be closed down. The only government 
order had been that of “freezing” business. N0 
move has even yet been made to “concentrate” 
industry. 
We are glad to have Mr. Gordon’s assurance that 
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“he board is approaching its curtailment program 
from the point of non-essential manufacturing,” 
and we agree with him that “if non-essential pro- 
duction is curbed, there will, of course, be a natural 
contraction in the distribution of non-essential 
goods.” Our concern is precisely over the fact that 
no action has really been taken as yet to reduce 
non-essential manufacturing. Indeed, emphasis is 
laid by the board on the extreme care and caution 
with which it is proceeding, on the difficulty of 
determining “relative essentiality,” and on its inten- 
tion to proceed with curtailment “in an orderly and 
progressive manner, having due regard for the 
speed required by the war program.” What rate of 
speed has the government in mind? It need not, 
of course, be that of the hare, but at present it 
looks much like that of the tortoise. And we are up 
against neither hares nor tortoises, but panzer 
divisions, Heinkel squadrons and U-boats. 


Deficiencies in our manpower program have 
been highlighted by the resignation of Mr. Little, 
lirector of national selective service. It is clear that 
Mr. Mitchell has not been quite fair to his former 
manpower director in stating that the latter wanted 
tobe a “czar.” That Mr. Little desired adequate 
working authority and favored some degree of 
“ompulsion” seems certain; but the gist of his 
complaint seems to have been that “in the fourth 
year of the war we find ourselves with no clear 
directive from the government on manpower policy 
and with quite inadequate organization to achieve a 
total and balanced manpower effort». . . The 
present situation is one of ambiguous and divided 
authority, which has led progressively from con- 
fusion to friction and obstructionism. The result 
has been virtual paralysis in the organization.” 


All this, of course, concerns curtailment of non- 
essential production as well as allocation of man- 
power; the two are inseparable. It is possible that 
Mr. Little wanted too much “compulsion.” But 
there is no indication, as some newspapers have 
tried to infer, that he wanted to “conscript” men 
for industry. The fact is that the government dare 
not conscript labor without applying a much greater 
degree of compulsion than it has yet done to or- 
ganized industry; and that is what it still hesitates 
todo. The only way to release manpower at this 
stage is to withhold materials from non-essential 
industries or to “concentrate” them, or to do both. 
Men and women thus thrown out of employment 
would willingly seek and accept employment in 
essential war industries. That is all the “compul- 
sion” that would be necessary; the problem would 
then be one merely of allocation. Here, and not in 
“conscription,” lies the key to our manpower 
situation. 
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Charity at Home? 


E REJOICE that prominent Canadians can 

be found who will devote their time and 
energy to providing clothing, food and medical 
supplies for Russia. We salute the Canadian Aid to 
Russia Committee, and hope that the objective of 
a million dollars will be more than attained. 
Nevertheless, we have a good deal of sympathy with 
the complaint of Col. Reynolds of the Canadian 
Corps Association that no such efforts are being 
devoted to the pressure evidently required if de- 
pendents of Canadians on active service are to 
receive the cost-of-living bonus, for lack of which 
many of them are forced to accept charity. Per- 
haps, now that we have got round to organizing the 
long-overdue and highly desirable project of help- 
ing the Russian soldiers, we will go on and work 
for the removal of this injustice to our own fight- 
ing men. 


Gambler’s World, Goodbye! 


Hw. ANGUS MACDONALD has been telling 
Winnipeg electors about the CCF. Accord- 
ing to a report of his speech (which the Globe and 
Mail, with perhaps unconscious humor, headlined 
“Navy Minister Brands CCF as Socialist’), Mr. 
Macdonald said that the CCF advocated a planned 
socialized order, including the abolition of private 
property and production, and that this must 
“ultimately lead to one result and that is dictator- 
ship.” It is hard to believe that a Canadian cabinet 
minister could really be as ignorant about the CCF’s 
policies as Mr. Macdonald’s words suggest. We 
can leave it to Mr. Stanley Knowles to enlighten 
him and the electors of Winnipeg North Centre as 
to what the CCF really proposes, merely remarking 
that the statement about a planned economy leading 
inevitably to “dictatorship” is such sheer nonsense 
that even a navy minister must be suspect of dis- 
ingenuousness when he makes it. 

The alternative to a planned and largely socialized 
economy has, it so happens, been pictured very 
succinctly by the editor of Saturday Night. Cast- 
ing a nostalgic eye over his ten years of editorship, 
Mr. Sandwell bemoans present tendencies in these 
words: 

People seem to want to be protected against investment 
loss, loss by unemployment, by disease, by fluctuation in 
the value of their product, by the acts of God and of the 
Government—in short against every conceivable element 
of chance; and they are correspondingly unwilling to take 
chances themselves even when the rewards of winning 
would appear to be temptingly high. We have become 


a security-minded people, and while this is to some extent 
a healthy reaction . . . its consequences if it goes too far 
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may be bad for the moral fibre of the democratic peoples. 
The disposition of governments to seize too large a por- 
tion of the gains of chance-taking when it occurs in the 
way of business accounts for a great deal of this re- 
luctance. 


There you have by inference a perfect picture of 
the world opposed to that which the CCF visualizes 
and proposes to work and fight for. And we have 
a strong feeling that the majority of Canadians will 
prefer the CCF’s to Mr. Sandwell’s kind of world. 
After all, when economic security has been achieved 
for all, there will still remain, for all elements in 
the community, horse-racing, poker, bridge and 
bingo to provide the “element of chance” which Mr. 
Sandwell regards as so desirable. As for “the 
moral fibre” of the people, that can safely be en- 
trusted to the people themselves. 


Russia in Retrospect 


HE 25TH ANNIVERSARY of the October 

revolution coincided with events which gave it 
heightened significance. The Russians themselves 
were approaching the climax of their heroic and 
costly defense of Stalingrad, and the invasion of 
North Africa provided a dramatic answer to those 
who had been calling for more effective aid to the 
gallant Soviet ally. 

Strange now to recall the shifting perspective on 
Russia in the years since October, 1917! Allied 
intervention planted the first seeds of bitterness 
and distrust, later fed by fantastic stories (from 
outside Russia) of what was happening in the 
Soviet. Then the New York Times, shamed by the 
Lippmann and Merz exposure of its Russian 
“news,” sent Walter Duranty to report facts as he 
saw them. Soon even The Times of London had a 
man in Moscow. The death of Lenin, the succession 
of Stalin, the NEP and the five year plans fixed 
the eyes of the world on the “Russian Experiment.” 
Liberal opinion was split by the break between 
Stalin and Trotzky, and even the Communists were 
divided. 

Meanwhile Litvinoff was seeking to win a place 
for the Soviet in the comity of nations and collect- 
ive security for all against the rising menace of 
Hitler. He encountered the spectre of appease- 
ment, and the League fell apart. In answer to the 
tide of fascism, the Popular Front spread from 
England to America. 

Then came the Moscow trials, and many who had 
admired Russia were shaken. But the civil war in 
Spain rallied progressives everywhere against the 
outrageous farce of “non-intervention.” 

The Russian-German pact exploded like a bomb 
in the faces of Russia’s friends, and Poland and the 
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Finnish war seemed to confirm their worst fears 
In many, the revulsion against the Kremlin was 
as violent as their former enthusiasm. ay 

But the transformation of the Russian economy pon. 
and the Russian army had been going on. When § thin 
the Nazis launched their attack, military observers He 
predicted that Russia would last only a few months, § 
Instead, after the first German gains, the aston. 
ished world awoke to the fact that Hitler’s “‘invine. 
ible” armies had met their match at last. And the 
Russian people were exhibiting a patriotic fervor 
and a faith in themselves and their institutions 













which showed that, after all, the “Russian Experi. Th 
ment” must have been succeeding. rales 
There is even sharper irony in the contrasting i 
picture now presented by our press of the man who § and 
presided over this “miracle.” Formerly a ruthless § play, 
and bloodstained ogre, Joseph Stalin has become °°" 
(save, of course, in the Toronto Telegram) : — 
shrewd but benign old man, capable of invoking th - 
blessing of a capitalist God on his allies. Actually, 
of course, Stalin is above all a realist, single 
minded, ruthless when he believes harsh measures Un 
are necessary, but pursuing the welfare of Russia J venit 
with a devotion and firmness which have won him pe 
the loyalty of the masses. pr 
Surrounded for so long by hate and suspicion, 
rebuffed in her attempts to collaborate with the 
other powers in securing the peace of the world, “W 
it would have been remarkable if Russia had not § our ' 
become deeply distrustful of the capitalist demo § ® f 
cracies. This understandable distrust, and Russia’s ag 


desire to ensure her own safety in a hostile world, | ,. ,. 
explain much that has happened in Russia’s actions 
during the past few years. Let the nation that is in 
free from similar guilt cast the first stone. other 

It seems clear that Stalin and those around him | the f 
now desire nothing more than to complete the 
work which the Bolshevist revolution began in 
Russia. To accomplish this, it is necessary to de- wy, 
feat organized fascism with its aim of world beevic 
dominion, and in doing so to enable peoples § told 
throughout the world to develop freely their ow! § give 
emancipation in the light of the peculiar genius of 
each. Insofar as this, too, is the aim of the other <td 
allied nations, they should find in Russia a loyal | 
and effective partner, both in war and peace. are th 

Russia, no doubt, has learned from her own mis- J and r 
takes. Canada, and other democracies, may well 
learn from her achievements. That these lessoms |... 
may have to be applied to conditions differing veY | (po, 
widely from those which faced the inheritors of the 
Russian revolution does not lessen their value. Thi 
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O Canada 


“We in hospitals as well as other people, must curtail 
non-essentials to a minimum,” Dr. Couch said. ‘“Any- 
thing not having to do with the war must be cut out.” 

He said luxury medicine and luxury surgery are out 
for the war. ‘We are no longer concerned with doing 
unnecessary operations on people who don’t need them 
and who will not be fitted for valuable service as a 
result.” 

(From a report of a conference of the Ontario Hospital 
Association in the Windsor Daily Star, Oct. 29, 1942) 


The women of Canada have a duty to see that the 
rules of social behavior are maintained throughout the 
war, Mrs. Gordon D. Conant declared at a testimonial 
dinner given her last night by the women of Oshawa 
and Ontario county. Outlining the part women must 
play, not only in winning the war but also in post-war 
construction, Mrs. Conant said: “It would be of little 
value to us to win the war if at the same time we are 
losing all we have built up during the centuries in the 
way of social standards and worthwhile living.” 


(Toronto Star, Nov. 5, 1942) 


Une senorita du Brésil qui depuis longtemps désirait 

venir au Canada, voit enfin son réve réalisé. Arrivée a 
Montréal cette semaine, Antonietta Clelia Rangel, vient 
de Rio de Janeiro, capitale du Brésil, dirigé par le 
dicateur démocrate Getulio Vargas. 


(La Presse, Montreal, P.Q., Oct. 20, 1942) 


“We hear a great emphasis placed on the fact that 
our troops are in Britain not to fight for Britain, but 


. to fight for Canada. Of course, that is so; but why is 


it necessary to say so much about it?” 


(Col. George Drew, in a speech at Montreal, quoted in 
an editorial in the Globe & Mail, Toronto, Nov. 14, 1942) 


In the C.W.A.C. ranks were eight officers and 101 
other ranks—attractive young girls come to war with 
the fighting men from home. 

(From a Canadian Press dispatch, Nov. 6, 1942, describ- 
Ing the landing of Canadian troops in England.) 


“Your hockey broadcast will carry on in the national 
service ... Hockey gets the green light ... Mr. Little ... 
told Canadian newspapermen: ‘It may be necessary to 
give some consideration to maintaining the N.H.L... . 
or else we would face the problem of replacing what 
It at present means . .. in entertainment and main- 
tenance of morale.’ . . . And if you’re working too hard 

- you'll soon find that Imperial Oil Hockey Broadcasts 
are the best possible tonic for false pessimism, war jitters, 
and nervous fatigue . . . To Our Dealers: . . . When 
better days return, we feel sure your customers will 
remember how hockey carried on . . . and will give you 
your due share of the credit.” 


(From Imperial Oil Limited advertisement in daily press) 


This month’s prize of six months subscription goes to 
F. A. McKay, Windsor, Ont. All contributions should 
contain original clipping, date and name of publication 
from which taken. 
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Frost 


There is death they said. 
These brow shabby fields 
And threadbare hills 
Have no hope. 
The emptied seed cases 
Make the dried grass stoop. 
There is death, they said. 


But look quickly, sideways, 
They are jewelled. 
ANN BERNARD 


AMO 


Beneath the dark, rich earth I found love, 
Smelling of sweet rain and pungent growth; 
Close to the strong roots of a tree 

And all in one with them, I found love. 


By a river where delight ran deep 
Love was waiting. How could I have come 
If I had not been lost in darkness, 
If I had not met the driving storm? 
GILEAN DOUGLAS 
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The Truant 


E. J. Pratt 


“What have you there?” the great Panjandrum said 
To the Master of the Revels who had led 

A bucking truant with a stiff backbone 

Close to the foot of the Almighty’s throne. 


“Right Reverend, most adored, 

And universally acknowledged Lord! 
This creature has presumed to classify 
Himself—a biped, rational, six feet high 
And two feet wide; weighs fourteen stone; 
Is guilty of a multitude of sins. 

He has abjured his choric origins, 

And like an undomesticated slattern, 
Walks with tangential step unknown 
Within the weave of the atomic pattern. 
He has developed concepts, grins 
Obscenely at your Royal bulletins, 
Possesses what he calls a will 

Which challenges your power to kill.” 


“What is his pedigree?” 


“The base is guaranteed, your Majesty— 
Calcium, carbon, phosphorus, vapor 

And other fundamentals spun 

From the umbilicus of the sun, 

And yet he says he will not caper 

Around your throne, nor toe the rules 
For the ballet of the fiery molecules.” 


“His concepts and denials—scrap them, burn 
them— 
To the chemists with them promptly.” 


“Sire, 
The stuff is not amenable to fire. 
Nothing but their own kind can overturn them. 
The chemists have sent back the same old story— 
‘With our extreme gelatinous apology, 
We beg to inform your Imperial Majesty, 
Unto whom be dominion and power and glory, 
There still remains that strange precipitate 
Which has the quality to resist 
Our oldest and most trusted catalyst. 
It is a substance we cannot cremate 
By temperatures known to our Laboratory.’ ” 


And the great Panjandrum’s face grew dark— 
“T’ll put those chemists to their annual purge, 
And I myself shall be the thaumaturge 

To find the nature of this fellow’s spark. 

Come, bring him nearer by yon halter rope: 
I’ll analyze him with the cosmoscope.” 
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Pulled forward with his neck awry, 
The little fellow six feet short, 

Aware he was about to die, 
Committed grave contempt of court 
By answering with a flinchless stare 


The Awful Presence seated there. 


The ALL HIGH swore until his face was black. 


He called him a coprophagite, 

A genus homo, egomaniac, 

Third cousin to the family of worms, 

A sporozoan from the ooze of night, 

Spawn of a spavined troglodyte: 

He swore by all the catalogue of terms 
Known since the slang of carboniferous Time. 
He said that he could trace him back 

To pollywogs and earwigs in the slime. 
And in his shrillest tenor he began 
Reciting his indictment of the man, 

Until he closed upon this capital crime— 
“You are accused of singing out of key, 
(A foul unmitigated dissonance) 

Of shuffling in the measures of the dance, 
Then walking out with that defiant, free 
Toss of your head, banging the doors, ~° 
Leaving a stench upon the jacinth floors. 
You have fallen like a curse 

On the mechanics of my Universe. 


Herewith I measure out your penalty— 
Hearken while you hear, look while you see: 
IT send you now upon your homeward route 
Where you shall find 
Humiliation for your pride of mind. 

I shall make deaf the ear, and dim the eye, 
Put palsy in your touch, make mute 

Your speech, intoxicate your cells and dry 
Your blood and marrow, shoot 

Arthritic needles through your cartilage, 
And having parched you with old age, 

I’ll pass you wormwise through the mire; 
And when your rebel will 

Is mouldered, all desire 

Shrivelled, all your concepts broken, 
Backward in dust I’ll blow you till 

You join my spiral festival of fire. 

Go, Master of the Revels—I have spoken.” 


And the little genus homo, six feet high, 
Standing erect, countered with this reply— 
“You dumb insouciant invertebrate, 

You rule a lower than a feudal state— 
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A realm of flunkey decimals that run, 
Return; return and run; again return, 
Each group around its little sun, 

And every sun a satellite. 

There they go by day and night, 
Nothing to do but run and burn, 

Taking turn and turn about, 

Light-year in and light-year out, 
Dancing, dancing in quadrillions, 

Never leaving their pavilions. 


“Your astronomical conceit 

Of bulk and power is anserine. 

Your ignorance so thick, 

You did not know your own arithmetic. 
We flung the graphs about your flying feet; 
We measured your diameter— 

Merely a line 

Of zeros prefaced by an integer. 

Before we came 

You had no name. 

You did not know direction or your pace; 
We taught you all you ever knew 

Of motion, time and space. 

We healed you of your vertigo 

And put you in our kindergarten show, 
Perambulated you through prisms, drew 
Your mumu’s through the Milky Way, 
Lassoed your comets when they ran astray, 
Yoked Leo, Taurus, and your team of Bears 
To pull our kiddy cars of inverse squares. 


“Boast not about your harmony, 

Your perfect curves, your rings 

Of pure and endless light—’Twas we 

Who pinned upon your Seraphim their wings, 
And when your brassy heavens rang 

With joy that morning while the planets sang 
Their choruses of archangelic lore, 

’Twas we who ordered the notes upon their score 
Out of our winds and string. 

Yes! all your shapely forms 

Are ours—parabolas of silver light, 

Those blueprints of your spiral stairs 

From nadir depth to zenith height, 

Coronas, rainbows after storms, 

Auroras on your eastern tapestries 

And constellations over western seas. 


“And when, one day, grown conscious of your age, 
While pondering an eolith, 

We turned a human page 

And blotted out a cosmic myth 

With all its baby symbols to explain 

The sunlight in Apollo’s eyes, 

Our rising pulses and the birth of pain, 

Fear, and that fern-and-fungus breath 

Stalking our nostrils to our caves of death— 
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That day we learned how to anatomize 

Your body, calibrate your size 

And set a mirror up before your face 

To show you what you really were—a rain 

Of dull Lucretian atoms crowding space, 

A series of concentric waves which any fool 
Might make by dropping stones within a pool, 
Or an exploding bomb forever in flight 
Bursting like hell through Chaos and Old Night. 


“You oldest of the hierarchs 

Composed of electronic sparks, 

We grant you speed, 

We grant you power, and fire 

That ends in ash, but we concede 

To you no pain nor joy nor love nor hate, 

No final tableau of desire, 

No causes won or lost, no free 

Adventure at the outposts—only 

The degradation of your energy 

When at some late 

Slow number of your dance your sergeant-major 
Fate 

Will catch you blind and groping and will send 

You reeling on that long and lonely 

Lockstep of your wave-lengths towards your end. 


“We who have met 

With stubborn calm the dawn’s hot fusillades; 
Who have seen the forehead sweat 

Under the tug of pulleys on the joints, 

Under the liquidating tally 

Of the cat-and-truncheon bastinades; 

Who have taught our souls to rally 

To mountain horns and the sea’s rockets 

When the needle ran demented through the points; 
We who have learned to clench 

Our fists and raise our lightless sockets 

To morning skies after the midnight raids, 

Yet cocked our ears to bugles on the barricades, 
And in cathedral rubble found a way to quench 
A dying thirst within a Galilean valley— 

No! by the Rood, we will not join your ballet.” 
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ture adjourned one of the briefest and dull- 

est sessions in its history. It extended its 
life for one year (until October, 1943) without a 
murmur of opposition. No one seemed to care. 
Mr. Hepburn spoke contemptuously of the legisla- 
ture as a “glorified county council’; it was felt 
by most people that he was being unkind to county 
councils. 

Since then the political pot in Ontario has come 
to a boil. In an article in the May issue of The 
Canadian Forum I ventured to describe the Ont- 
ario CCF convention in April, 1942, under the 
title ‘‘Democracy Comes to Life in Ontario.” The 
title was optimistic but events have justified the 
optimism. The new factor in the Ontario political 
situation from which all the other events are re- 
actions is the assumption by the CCF under E. 
B. Jolliffe of a significant role based upon an ex- 
tensive and growing popular support. 

Since then many Ontario unions have become 
affiliated with the CCF. Mr. Hepburn has made 
his alliance with the Communists, promised labor 
legislation, has toured the province, seriously con- 
templated a snap election, resigned from the 
cabinet one week and returned to it the next, given 
nominal leadership to Mr. Conant, got rid of Mr. 
Nixon and Mr. Oliver and provoked a demand from 
some Ontario Liberals for their first convention 
since Mr. Hepburn’s choice as leader in 1932. 

Since then a group of Conservatives, admitting 
their fear of the CCF as the reason for their 
activity, have gathered in unofficial conference and 
formulated a progressive policy redeemed in the 
eyes of the party’s most influential supporters by 
its insistence on “private enterprise”, i.e. monopoly 
capitalism, as the basis of all reform and the goal 
of all our effort. This meeting in turn is credited 
with provoking Senator Meighen to emerge from 
his tent and call the official Winnipeg convention 
whose efforts to revive the fading charms of con- 
servatism will be of greater significance in Ont- 
ario’s politics than in any other part of Canada. 

There has been much talk of elections and by- 
elections in Ontario. Messrs. Hepburn and Conant 
have tenaciously resisted any suggestion of elec- 
tions. Mr. Conant used his first inaugural address 
as Ontario’s premier to proclaim that it was 
sacrilege even to talk of elections (including, no 
doubt, by-elections and elections of leaders at party 
conventions), thus indicating rather clearly where 


ass MONTHS AGO the Ontario Legisla- 
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The Ontario Political Pot Boils 


F, A. Brewin 





his sympathies lie in the struggle of ideas 
which is, perhaps, the most significant aspect of 
the present world struggle. The CCF party has 
continued to press for the by-elections; and it has 
been lucky not to have succeeded, for its organiza- 
tion is likely to be far more adequate as the time 
for the elections is postponed. The Conservatives 
have not indicated except by their gravelike silence 
whether they believe in representative government 
in Ontario or not. 

All in all the Ontario political scene has become 
animated and interesting and this is all to the 
good despite those who have swallowed the theory 
that somehow or other politics can be abolished 
and the alignment of power frozen for the dura- 
tion. For a change in Ontario politics is badly 
needed both for war and for peace, and change 
cannot come about without ferment. 


Of all these events the mysterious resignation of 
Mr. Hepburn has naturally aroused the most in- 
terest. His own accounts, separated by a short 
week, are two. The first story is that he was 
tired of politics, intended to retire to the farm 
and would have resigned some months ago if the 
CCF had not appealed the by-election case. This 
story makes the CCF responsible for keeping him 
in office for some eventful months. It is safe to 
say that this was not their intention. The second 
story is that the “partisan” members of his own 
cabinet who apparently did not “go for” his joint 
campaign with Tim Buck to promote national unity 
by ousting Mackenzie King forced him out by 
demanding a snap election. The first story is dis- 
proved by the second and by the shortness of his stay 
on the farm. The second account is quite ineonsist- 
ent with the earlier and no doubt authentic state- 
ment that he did not consult his cabinet about his 
resignation and had not seen them for two weeks. 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Oliver had tolerated Mr. 
Hepburn a long time, despite an “uncomfortable 
feeling” the last two years on the part of the 
former. What purpose could they have had in 
forcing Hepburn out only to get Mr. Conant in, 4 
result which apparently neither relished? The 
“party” men at Ottawa have frequently been stung 
into thinking that they would like to do something 
to oust Mr. Hepburn but it has never gone much 
beyond thought and there is nothing to indicate 
that these thoughts were particularly active at the 
time of the resignation. As to a snap election, it 
is no secret that Mr. Hepburn travelled from one 
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end of the province to the other in September and 
October trying to make up his mind whether or not 
to call a “snap” election. If he failed to do so it 
must have been because his observations told him 
that all was not well. 

The announced reasons being unacceptable what 
were the real reasons? The obvious answer, until 
a better is discovered, seems to be that the move 
was a strategic retreat “pour mieux sauter.” The 
enemy remains Mackenzie King. The citadel to be 
captured is power at Ottawa. Provincial politics 
were becoming wearisome and a possible defeat in 
a provincial election would be ruinous to future 
prospects. It is not necessary to assume that it was 
thought that the Winnipeg convention would sum- 
mon Mr. Hepburn like Cincinnatus from his plough 
to save the state from Quebec and Mackenzie King. 
It may be that Kingmaker McCullagh, having seen 
how easy it was to foist Mr. Meighen on the Con- 
servative party but how difficult to get him elected 
believed that it would be equally easy to get Mr. 
Hepburn adopted by the Conservatives and that he 
would have better luck with one whose reputation 
as a vote-getter has grown fat on the basis of the 
ineptness of his opposition. But if the Conservative 
party has not sunk so low as to welcome “Mitch” 
with open arms, it would not be too difficult for the 
right Conservative leader, Colonel Drew, for ex- 
ample, to form a post convention alliance with the 
distinguished Liberal rebel who preferred “patriot- 
ism” to “party.” The theory that Mr. Hepburn was 
ousted by his capitalist cronies because of his flirta- 
tion with the Communist party seems to have noth- 
ing in it. Mr. Golden in “News” tells us that Mr. 
Hepburn on the morning of the day that he resigned 
lunched with “Sell ’em” Ben Smith, the notorious 
New York financier, and Mr. Bickell. But why 
should any capitalist object to the Canadian 
Communist party? Has not Stewart Smith chosen 
the very day the government took over the National 
Steel Car plant at Malton to tell us that socialism 
and discussion of postwar problems should be out 
for the duration, at least, while we concentrated 
on the second front, and that we should forbear 
from disturbing the peace of mind of reactionaries, 
however obstructive? 

What is going to happen in Ontario politics? 
There is widespread resentment among the Liberal 
rank and file at Mr. Conant’s choice and the method 
of the choice, a resentment which is aggravated by 
the belief that Mr. Conant cannot win elections. 
The return of Mr. Hepburn may have bolstered 
Mr. Conant for a while. Of the government Mr. 
Nixon and Mr. Oliver were far the most popular 
members with farmers generally, and would 
quickly make a genuine peace with the Liberals 
at Ottawa if given an opportunity. But have Mr. 
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Nixon and Mr. Oliver or any of their supporters 
the necessary determination and fortitude to 
organize effective resistance to the group which 
have the advantage of the present possession of 
power? The Ottawa government has been sorely 
tried in the past but its efforts to tackle the 
Herculean task of cleaning up the Augean stables 
of Ontario Liberalism have lacked consistency and 
follow-through. Is Mr. Arthur Roebuck the man 
for the task? The Toronto Daily Star and Mr. 
Roebuck both probably think so. They may be 
right but it is doubtful if very many Liberals out- 
side Toronto think so. 

The probability is that a convention will be post- 
poned as long as possible, at least until after the 
next session, and that it will be decided to give Mr. 
Conant “a fair trial.” * 

All these events have had one important effect. 
They have immensely strengthened the CCF in 
Ontario. The possibility of the CCF winning 
power in Ontario in the next election would have 
seemed a flight of imagination some months ago. 
It now has become a very practical possibility. 

The CCF are therefore faced now with the 
tremendous task of passing from the realm of 
general principle and socialist theory to the all- 
important business of planning the actual govern- 
ment of the province, with the limitations imposed 
by war exigencies and restricted provincial powers. 
They need all possible assistance in this urgent task. 
Ontario politics seem unimportant to some. For 
people of goodwill to accept this valuation would 
be a fatal error. In the struggle between progress 
and reaction, between privilege and the people, 
between socialism and fascism in Canada which is 
developing and which will reach its most crucial 
phases as the war ends and immediately thereafter, 
the situation in the key province of Ontario is all- 
important. 


Editor’s Note: As we go to press a caucus of the Provincial 
Liberal Party announces its decision to call a convention 
in the spring and in the meantime to support Mr. Conant 
as government leader. 
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A Note on Toronto 
B. T. Mack 


has obviously been suffering from a patho- 

logical condition. To the rest of the country 
the Queen City has long been a problem, but that 
has not altered the fact that for several generations 
now Toronto has been the intellectual and spiritual 
capital of English-speaking Canada. She has 
provided the model upon which other towns have 
patterned themselves; as they grow bigger they 
become more and more like Toronto. Rupert 
Brooke pointed this out thirty years ago: “If they 
are good, they may become Toronto.” It was be- 
cause they were so damnably like Toronto, and 
knew it, that they resented the airs of leadership 
which she put on. Montreal never affected them 
in this way. But they wanted business blocks and 
banks like those of Toronto’s, schools like Toronto’s, 
churches like Toronto’s, a university like Toronto’s, 
newspapers like Toronto’s—yes, even newspapers. 
And they have gradually been getting them. 

Of recent years, however, Toronto has been los- 
ing touch with her constituency. Something has 
gone wrong. She feels herself isolated. The rest 
of Canada doesn’t follow her lead any more. And 
this uneasy feeling of a loss of position, which she 
can’t quite define for herself, has produced a 
growing sense of frustration which expresses itself 
in a good many ways, but which for non-Toronton- 
ian Canada becomes visible chiefly in the violently 
irrational behavior of her political leaders. 

This behavior, so puzzling to the rest of Canada, 
is partly due to the strain of war which tends to 
upset us all, but it also springs from certain 
permanent underlying conditions. A little over 
one hundred years ago a very intelligent and 
observant English lady found herself exiled to 
Toronto, and set down her impressions of the place 
in a private journal which she kept for the benefit 
of a friend back in the old country. The impres- 
sions were later published; and Mrs. Jameson’s 
Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada has 
long been a classic. It is true, no doubt, that the 
lady who had the misfortune to be married to Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor Jameson was likely to view with 
a somewhat jaundiced eye the society in the midst 
of which he went through the motions of earning 
his living. It is also true that the Toronto in 
which she found herself in 1836 was in a slightly 
pathological condition just as is the Toronto of 
today; for it was working up to the explosion of 
1837. But anyone who reads Mrs. Jameson today 
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can see at once that she put her finger on certain 
features in the civilization of Toronto which have 
been permanent and which go far to explain its 
present unhappy position. You can obtain a very 
illuminating insight into the Toronto of 1942 by 
turning over Mrs. Jameson’s pages. 


In the first place she didn’t like the site or the 
architecture. (She reached the city late in 
December). Toronto had “an appearance most 
strangely mean and melancholy. A little ill-built 
town on low land, at the bottom of a frozen bay, 
with one very ugly church, without tower or 
steeple; some government offices, built of staring 
red brick, in the most tasteless vulgar style imagin- 
able; three feet of snow all around; and the gray, 
sullen, wintry lake, and the dark gloom of the pine 
forest bounding the prospect.” She remarked on 
the straight streets at right angles to each other, 
and thought it a pity that in following the Ameri- 
can*example in such cases they didn’t follow it in 
making the principal streets of ample width. One 
of her first experiences was a fire, and she reported 
that the inhabitants told her that a fire was always 
a public benefit in Toronto, since a brick house was 
sure to go up in place of a wooden one. Alas, Tor- 
onto is all brick now, and fires don’t happen. She 
was critical of the hall of the legislative council, 
a subject of great pride to the Canadians; she 
thought its interior decorations “in the vilest pos- 
sible taste.” But she reminded herself, as she was 
always doing, that time was needed in a pioneer 
community to reach higher standards. ‘Anything 
which is attempted here, beyond the putting to- 
gether of a log house, is praiseworthy. We must 
have time—time!” And now, after one hundred 
years, we have the parliament buildings in Queen’s 
Park. 


More searching was her criticism of the society 
of the capital city. ‘“ “There is no society in Toron- 
to’ is what I hear repeated all around me—even by 
those who compose the only society we have... 
But I did not expect to find here in this new capital 
of a new country, with the boundless forest within 
half a mile of us on almost every side—concentrated 
as it were, the worst evils of our old and most 
artificial social system at home, with none of its 
agrémens, and none of its advantages. Toronto is 
like a fourth or fifth rate provincial town, with the 
pretensions of a capital city. We have here a petty 
colonial oligarchy, a_ self-constituted aristocracy, 
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based upon nothing real,* nor even upon anything 
jmaginary ; and we have all the mutual jealousy and 
fear, and petty gossip, and mutual meddling and 
mean rivalship, which are common in a small 
society ... It is curious enough to see how quickly 
a new fashion or a new folly is imported from the 
old country, and with what difficulty and delay a 
new idea finds its way into the heads of the people, 
or a new book into their hands.” 

Mrs. Jameson could not decide whether she her- 
self was a Tory, a Whig or a Radical; a fact which 
affords sufficient proof in itself that at any rate 
she was not a Tory. But she gave an interesting 
description of the political groups in Toronto. 
First there were the Tories, the loyalists, with their 
deep dislike of the United States and of American 
institutions, which brought it about that “the 
slightest tinge of democratic or even liberal princi- 
ples in politics was for a long time sufficient to 
impeach the loyalty of those who held them.” 
Then, “another party professing the same bound- 
less loyalty to the mother country and the same 
dislike for the principles and institutions of their 
Yankee neighbors, may be called the Whigs of 
Upper Canada... Many of these are young men 
of talent, and professional men, who find them- 
selves shut out from what they regard as their fair 
proportion of social consideration and influence.” 
And finally there were the Radicals. “Another set 
are the Radicals, whom I generally hear mentioned 
as ‘those scoundrels’ or ‘those rascals’ ”; and who 
were reported to want a republic as in the States. 
She dropped the subject of the radicals rather 
quickly. Was the Toronto atmosphere already 
affecting her? 

Among all parties she found “a general tone of 
complaint and discontent, a mutual distrust, a lang- 
uor and supineness, the causes of which I cannot 
as yet understand.” But she remarked that the 
project of uniting the two provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, with a central metropolis, “is most 
violently opposed by those whose personal interests 
and convenience would suffer materially by a 
change in the seat of government.” How like the 
reception of the Rowell-Sirois Report in the Toron- 
to of today! 

But the longer she stayed in Toronto, the more 
she came to like it. By springtime she was becom- 
ing quite romantic over the scenery. And, above 
all,.she saw the potentialities of the place. ‘“Tor- 
onto is, as a residence, worse and better than 
other small communities—worse in so much as it 
is remote from all the best advantages of a high 
state of civilization, while it is infected by all its 


*On the contrary it was based upon something very real: 
real estate, the public lands of the province, to which 
they had so liberaliy helped themselves. 
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evils, all its follies; and better, because besides be- 
ing a small place it is a young place; and in spite 
of this affectation of looking back instead of 
looking up, it must advance—it may become the 
thinking head and beating heart of a nation, great, 
wise and happy; who knows?” 

But what makes Mrs. Jameson’s analysis a 
work of genius is that having reached an imagina- 
tive conception of the promise of Toronto, she also 
at the same time had the insight to understand why 
Toronto would never realize this promise. She 
continues, in a long passage which is worth quoting 
almost in full: 

“And there are moments when, considered under 
this point of view, it assumes an interest even to 
me; but at present it is in a false position, like 
that of a youth aping maturity; or rather like that 
of the little boy in Hogarth’s picture, dressed in a 
long-flapped laced waistcoat, ruffles, and cocked 
hat, crying for bread and butter. With the inter- 
minable forests within half a mile of us, . . with an 
absolute want of the means of the most ordinary 
mental and moral development, we have here con- 
ventionalism in its most oppressive and ridiculous 
forms. If I should say that at present the people 
here want cultivation, want polish and the means 
of acquiring either, that is natural—is intelligible— 
and it were unreasonable to expect that it could be 
otherwise; but if I say they want honesty, you 
would understand me, they would not; they would 
imagine that I accused them of false weights and 
cheating at cards. So far they are certainly 
‘indifferent honest’ after a fashion, but never did I 
hear so little truth, nor find so little mutual bene- 
volence. And why is it so?—because in this place, 
as in other small provincial towns, they live under 
the principle of fear—they are all afraid of each 
other, afraid to be themselves; and where there is 
much fear, there is little love, and less truth.” 


“I was reading this morning of Maria d’Escobar, 
a Spanish lady who first brought a few grains of 
wheat into the city of Lima. For three years she 
distributed the produce, giving twenty grains to 
one man, thirty grains to another, and so on— 
hence all the corn in Peru. Is there no one who will 
bring a few grains of truth to Toronto?” 

Yes, that is it. The reason why Toronto, now 
that it is no longer young, cannot be “the thinking 
head and beating heart of a nation” is that for a 
hundred years it has been the home of “conven- 
tionalism in its most oppressive and ridiculous 
forms.” Its society is not “honest,” in Mrs. Jame- 
son’s sense of the word. And unfortunately in 
this respect Canada is only Toronto writ large. 
We have been afraid to be ourselves. We have 
been afraid to recognize openly or discuss frankly 
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the issues that have long faced us in our national 
life. And now that some of the most critical of 
those issues have forced themselves upon our 
attention, we are demonstrating once more the 
force of Mrs. Jameson’s observation that “where 
there is much fear, there is little love and less 
truth.” 


Dollar Diplomacy 
in the CBC 


R. B. Tolbridge 


tion charged with the development of radio 

broadcasting in the sole interest of the people 
of Canada is found to have been playing into the 
hands of private interests which seek their own 
selfish ends. 

That is, in effect, what the CBC had been doing 
when the resignations of the late Alan Plaunt and 
others connected with the corporation forced a 
public enquiry. Evidence taken by the parlia- 
mentary committee and analyzed in previous 
articles in The Canadian Forum makes this clear. 

But when money paid in by the owners of radio 
sets in support of the public system is shown to 
have been utilized for this subversive purpose in 
an orgy of unregulated spending, it may be said that 
insult has been added to injury. No wonder that 
those within the corporation who had the interests 
of the Canadian public at heart took the drastic 
means they did to get action. 

The misuse of public funds centred in the ex- 
penditures of the general manager, Mr. Gladstone 
Murray. 

When he took office in 1956, Mr. Murray’s salary 
was fixed at $13,000. In addition, he was granted 
an annual “living allowance,” which started with 
$1,500 in 1937, was raised to $4,800 in 1938, and 
was reduced to $3,000 in 1940; and an allowance 
for hotel expenses when away on duty of $10 a 
day, which was later raised (by Mr. Murray him- 
self) to $20. In addition, all transportation costs 
were paid by the Corporation, and any “special’’ 
expenses incurred by Mr. Murray were paid him 
and charged to an “unallocated” account provided 
for in the budget. 

On Feb. 25, 1941, the auditor general wrote to 
the Hon. C. D. Howe (who, as minister of trans- 
port, was then parliamentary spokesman for the 
CBC) questioning the authority of the board to 
raise Mr. Murray’s “living” allowance from $1,500 
to $4,800, and Mr. Murray’s authority to raise his 
per diem hotel allowance from $10 to $20. No 


if IS a serious matter when a public corpora- 
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evidence is on record that Mr. Howe took any 


action; nor is there any evidence that the letter. 


came before the board of governors, though Mr. 
Murray and the treasurer had seen a copy of it. 

Mr. Murray’s total expenses, including salary, 
for the fiscal year 1939-40 were $27,885.01; for 
the fiscal year 1940-41, $27,488.70. According to 
the treasurer, his “special’’ expenses (over and 
above salary and fixed allowances) averayed about 
$2,500 per annum. Included in his expenses were 
two trips to England, one (in 1939) costing about 
$3,600. 

It may be noted here that, to the amazement of 

the committee, the treasurer, Mr. Baldwin, saw 
nothing wrong with Mr. Murray himself raising 
the amount of his per diem allowance without 
reference to the board or anyone else. Cross- 
examined on this point by Mr. Coldwell, Mr. Bald- 
win made this clear, as the following passage 
shows: 
MR. COLDWELL: Who made the decision that the per 
diem allowance should be $20 instead of $10? MR. 
BALDWIN: I have no idea—Mr. Murray himself. MR. 
COLDWELL: You would not surely tell this committee 
that the general manager could increase his per diem 
allowance from $10 to $20 himself? MR. BALDWIN: He 
set it.in the first place certainly—he could have made it 
$30 or $40, there was no control over that whatever. 

Yet, as the letter from the auditor general 
showed, Mr. Murray’s right to do this was open to 
question constitutionally, even apart from consider- 
ations of sound administrative policy. 

Moreover, this upping of the per diem allowance 
on the general manager’s own initiative appeared 
to be involved in a most curious way with his 
“special” expenses. It was as a result of much 
probing, and only after the former executive assist- 
ant, Mr. E. A. Pickering, had testified, and the 
treasurer, Mr. Baldwin, had been recalled and 
cross-examined, that the committee was able to get 
admissions about the peculiar nature of certain 
items in the general manager’s accounts. Attempts 
to elicit information about them from Mr. Murray 
at first met with little success. The general mana- 
ger was emphatic that there had been nothing 
irregular or questionable about his expenses, that 
all his accounts had been audited by the auditor 
general’s department, and that he was prepared to 
give the committee full details. But when asked 
by Mr. Coldwell if there had been any item 
charged to statistical and public reaction informa- 
tion in the years under review, Mr. Murray claimed 
to have no recollection of any. A few weeks later, 
Mr. Coldwell gave him a second chance to answer; 
he even asked him if the sum in question was not 
“about $2,000.” but again Mr. Murray denied all 
knowledge. 

However, there were such items, and two in 
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particular, amounting in each case to about $1,000, 
later served, under cross-examination, as the “open 
sesame”’ to the whole amazing story of extravagance 
and administrative looseness which led to such 
strong terms of censure in the committee’s final 
report. 

It was Mr. Pickering (one of those who had re- 
signed in 1940 to force attention on what was going 
on in the CBC) who lifted the lid on these “special’’ 
expenses. In the spring of 1939, he said, when he 
was executive assistant to Mr. Murray, the 
treasurer advised him that the general manager 
had spent over $1,000 in the previous fiscal year 
for “intelligence service,” seemingly without proper 
authorization; that he had been reimbursed on the 
strength of vouchers which contained no detailed 
information about the expenditures; and that the 
matter had been questioned by the auditor general’s 
office. Mr. Pickering said he suggested to Mr. 
Murray that he have these expenses initialled by 
the board, or at least its chairman, but Mr. Murray 
declined to do so. Shortly after, the treasurer 
informed Mr. Pickering that the general manager 
had submitted more items, amounting to about 
$1,000, for “special expenses made for services in 
obtaining statistical and other information relative 
to CBC coverage and public reaction” in the three 
months, April-June, 1939, and similarly unsupport- 
ed by detailed vouchers. Mr. Pickering suggested 
to the general manager that reimbursement be 
delayed until the latter’s return from a projected 
trip to England; and Mr. Murray agreed to this. 
During the summer, Mr. Murray’s “living” allow- 
ance was increased by the board, retroactive to 
April 1, the beginning of the fiscal year, and his 
per diem allowance was raised from $10 to $20, 
also retroactive to the first of the fiscal year, on 
Mr. Murray’s own say-so. Following Mr. Murray’s 
return from England at the end of August, Mr. 
Baldwin told Mr. Pickering that, in consideration 
of these increases, it had been arranged that the 
general manager would withdraw his claim for the 
$1,000 item which was being held in abeyance. 

Several members of the committee expressed the 
opinion that the withdrawal of this claim by Mr. 
Murray looked very much as if it had been 
improperly made in the first place. But Mr. Bald- 
win insisted that the increase in allowances, while 
purely “coincidental,” justified Mr. Murray in 
wiping out this claim. 

It was the amazing inadequacy of Mr. Murray’s 
accounting for these “extraordinary” expenditures, 
however, that startled the committee into further 
investigation. The only details submitted by Mr. 
Murray in his vouchers were statements of the place 
and date of the payments making up the $1,000, 
and a general description of their nature. Names 
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of the recipients of these payments, and their 
receipts, were never given. This, according to Mr. 
Baldwin, was the regular procedure in the case of 
Mr. Murray’s “special” expenses. Indeed, these 
particular vouchers, he said, were, if anything, more 
detailed than usual. And Mr. Baldwin could see 
nothing wrong with it. As the following cross- 
examination shows, the committee could scarcely 
believe its ears: 

THE CHAIRMAN: When it comes to the question of ex- 
penditures which he (Murray) made for intelligence ser- 
vice, is there any record to whom the money was paid? 
MR. BALDWIN: None whatever. THE CHAIRMAN: 
None whatever? MR. BALDWIN: No. THE CHAIR- 
MAN: When it comes to that, you have to take entirely 
the word of the general manager whether it was paid to 
anybody but himself? MR. BALDWIN: Yes. 


Mr. Pickering also related that on one occasion 
in 1939, Mr. Murray submitted a statement of per 
diem allowances claimed for days absent from 
Ottawa from March 25 to April 6. Investigation 
showed that for part of this time the general 
manager was really in Ottawa; whereupon Mr. 
Murray “reviewed his diaries” and claimed only 
five days’ allowance. In this connection, the follow- 
ing description by Mr. Baldwin of the general 
manager’s method of accounting for his expendi- 
tures is illuminating: 

The man is flying from one place one month and another 
place another month. He is down in New York one 
minute and in Hollywood the next minute. He had a 
secretary . . . I had most of my dealings with him . 

He would say, “Where were you on such and such a day; 
what did you spend on that day, what did you spend the 
week before?” and he would be pushed aside because the 
president of the NBC had come to town and he had to be 
seen that day. I cannot see anything extraordinary about 
these expenses or the way they were accounted for. 

But in spite of the treasurer’s defense of such 
practices, the board of governors, prodded into 
awareness by the Plaunt-Thompson reports and 
the subsequent resignations, if by nothing else, did 
eventually decide to “lock the stable door.” In 
April, 1941, it was decreed that expenses incurred 
by the general manager when away from Ottawa 
should be recovered by him by specific voucher, 
giving full particulars as to whom and for what 
purposes the amounts were paid, and the per diem 
hotel allowance and the travelling allowance were 
both wipd out. 

This fact, however, does not warrant any 
slackening of public curiosity as to what Mr. 
Murray was actually doing with the Corporation’s 
money during the period when no detailed account- 
ing was required. 

Here is Mr. Murray’s own explanation of why 
such a lavish expenditure of money was necessary : 


I was required to meet socially a large number of people 
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at my home base and elsewhere. Extensive travel was 
inevitable. I had to meet and obtain the goodwill and 
confidence of the heads and chief executives of the big 
American corporations, NBC, Columbia and Mutual. if 
had to be persona grata with the leaders of impinging 
industries—the theatre, the film, artists, advertising 
agents, newspaper owners and editors, manufacturers and 
so on. Many of these people, especially in the United 
States, lived and entertained and did business on a scale 
that to most of us would seem fantastic. I could not and 
would not try to match their lavish hospitality, but it was 
obviously important to maintain a standard not unreason- 
able by comparison . . I shall have no difficulty in 
proving that I have not only lost considerably on my own 
account . . . but I have also imperilled the security of my 
dependents. 


The printed evidence does not appear to contain 
any substantiation of the concluding statement, as 
promised by Mr. Murray. Under cross-examina- 
tion, he amplified his explanation in these words: 


I tried to make it clear at the beginning that it meant 
doing something not too different from what the heads 
of the American chains do, for example, with whom we 
do a great deal of business. We also do a great deal of 
business with the leaders of industry generally. This has 
been the custom, as I have already said, and increasingly 
so with the pressure of war in the two years when the 
United States was not at war and we were. In that time 
our situation was very difficult and it required the 
exercise of the utmost personal influence with the chief 
executives of corresponding organizations to get around 
difficulties which in the ordinary way would be insur- 
mountable. 


Why was “the utmost personal influence” re- 
quired to deal with these mysterious difficulties, 
which could not be surmounted “in the ordinary 
way”? Mr. Murray’s evidence left the committee 
guessing. With respect to the special expenses 
for “intelligence” or “public relations,” the general 
manager had this to say: 


The items incurred in securing reports were during 
a period in which it seemed to me important to know to 
what extent, if at all, there was to be a reflection in 
Canada of the struggle then beginning in the United 
States for a measure of public ownership in radio. It 
had come to my knowledge that in certain eventualities 
the precedent of the CBC might be quoted to the disad- 
vantage of the U.S. private interests, who, in self-protec- 
tion, might feel it necessary to change their friendly 
attitude towards the CBC . . It was a matter of vital 
interest to us. It was as important to have a negative 
reply as a positive one. It was learned that at one time 
there were reasons for apprehension and that these 
reasons would have gained much more substance if it had 
not been for the outbreak of war. 


But why all the concern? The relations between 
the CBC and the United States radio chains are 
business relations, involving an exchange of pro- 
grams on a quid pro quo basis, and the purchase of 
coverage in Canada for American commercial 
advertisers. Supposing the precedent of the CBC 


had, in fact, been “quoted to the disadvantage of | 
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the U.S. private interests’? Was Mr. Murray 
suggesting that in that event, it might become the 
duty of the CBC to assist the American interests, 
by some peculiar means, in resisting a move towards 
public ownership, so that their “goodwill and con. 
fidence” might be retained? Of what, really, was 
Mr. Murray afraid, and what did he propose to do 
about it, if his fears were realized? His whole 
argument here has a curious sound. But there 
remained the hard fact that detailed accounting 
for these particular expenditures was never given, 
His explanation of their nature was summed up in 
these final words: 


About the expenditures handled and vouched for by me 
personally, I have not the slightest doubt as to their 
necessity, in the circumstances, and as to their value. 


A clue to their real nature, however, may perhaps 
be found in the general statements by Mr. Murray, 
quoted above. “I had to become persona grata,” 
says the general manager of Canada’s publicly 
owned broadcasting system, “with the leaders of 
impinging industries—the theatre, the film, artists, 
advertising agents, newspaper owners and editors, 
manufacturers and so on.” Taken in conjunction 
with Mr. Murray’s stated views on the relation 
between the CBC and private radio quoted in a 
previous article, this assertion regarding his duties 
is significant. Leaving out the artists (who, as 
potential employees of the CBC, have no need to 
be placated) the list is made up wholly of rival 
entertainment industries and of interests who have 
shown plainly their desire to overthrow our public 
radio system. Was it to conciliate these interests 
that the general manager was spending the Cor- 
poration’s money so lavishly, in Canada and else 
where? If so, this “dollar diplomacy’ can 
scarcely be said to have achieved very much. But 
that Mr. Murray succeeded in making himself 
“persona grata,” in one sense, is shown by the 
promptness with which certain newspapers and 
representatives of private radio interests rushed to 
his defense after his unfitness for the task of 
managing the public corporation had been laid bare 
to the public gaze. 

The reason for reverting to these matters now 
is that the issue involved transcends the personal 
and should be made quite clear to the people ot 
Canada. Evidence taken by the committee, and 





Above, “Street in Quebec” by A. Y. Jackson; 
below, left, “The Alley” by Philip Surrey, right, 
“Stairway” by Marion Scott, recently purchased 
by The Art Association of Montreal for its col- 
lection of Canadian painting. 
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its report (which, incidentally, expresses the com- 
mittee’s “confidence in the framework provided by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936” and _ its 
belief that “the deficiencies noted hereinafter were 
due not to the system but to certain failures in 
executive direction”) have completely refuted in- 
sinuations that the “persecution” of the general 
manager arose from a personal feud between Mr. 
Murray and individuals within the Corporation; and 
those who sacrificed themselves to defend a 
principle have been fully vindicated. 

The real issue has been made clear: the task of 
a public radio corporation is to serve the people of 
Canada, not to appease private interests. To this 
end, its funds, which come largely from the people 
themselves, must be carefully administered for the 
development of broadcasting which caters to 
intelligently understood public needs. To spend 
any part of those funds or to permit any official 
to spend his time openly or secretly in compromis- 
ing relations with private interests is not only a 
waste of public money. It is subversive of the 
principles upon which the Canadian Broadcasting 
Act is founded. 


Correspondence 


The Editor, 
The Canadian Forum. 


My attention has been drawn to the following statement 
in your lead editorial of the November issue of the 
‘Forum: 

“Why concentration is apparently to begin with the 
retail and wholesale trades when much greater human 
reserves are available in a dozen non-essential industries 
is a little hard to understand.” ; 

I am at a loss to understand the factual basis for this 
statement. While the Board has issued an order making 
the issuance of a permit by the Director of Licensing a 
prerequisite to the opening of new, or the expansion of 
existing business premises, there has been no concentra- 
tion applied to retail or wholesale trade. 

On the contrary, the Board as you suggest, is approach- 
ing its curtailment program from the point of non- 
essential manufacturing. If non-essential production is 
curbed, there will, of course, be a natural contraction 
in the distribution of non-essential goods. 

In this connection, I would like to draw your attention 
to Section 6 of the Board’s declaration of policy on cur- 
tailment issued Oct. 21. It is stated that “there is a non- 
essential element or less essential element in practically 
all types of industries. The non-essential element in one 
industry holds exactly the same status in our program 
as a non-essential element in any other industry, and our 
endeavor will be to take action in all non-essential pro- 
duction on a basis which will, as far as possible, avoid 
discrimination,” 
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I trust that this statement of policy, a copy of which 
is enclosed, will dispel some of your fears. 

The press of Canada can do much to bring about an 
intelligent understanding of the need for, and implica. 
tions of, curtailment of production and I am sure the 
Forum will do its part. ; 

D. G. GORDON, 
Chairman, The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 


The Editor, 
The Canadian Forum. 


Dear Sir: 


On page 213 of the October issue of the Forum, North- 
rop Frye rather sneers at Marjorie Pickthall and adds: 
“No Canadian farmer calls his cowshed a byre.” 

I don’t know Mr. Frye or anything about him but he 
certainly does not appear to have been around very much. 
“Byre” is quite commonly used, especially in districts 
where the early settlers were mainly Scots. 

I have rarely heard the word cowshed used, although 
Mr. Frye would have us believe it is universal. Cow 
stable, in my experience, is much more common than 
cowshed. So is cow barn or even just barn. 

To jibe at Marjorie Pickthall anyway must be offen- 
sive to a vast number of Canadian people. 

Faithfully yours, 
James Muir, 

: Chief Publicity Branch, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Taken as literally as everyone seems to take it, there 
can be no doubt that the sentence quoted is wrong, as 
several other people have written to report that “byre” 
is still going strong among some Canadian farmers of 
Scottish descent. Less could hardly be said for Gaelic: 
however, I apologize and withdraw the statement, noting 
by the way that I made no claims for the universality of 
“cowshed.” 

My point about Marjorie Pickthall, which does not de 
pend on her use of this word, is that she is a colonial rather 
than a Canadian poet, that her inspiration is derivative 
and exotic and that she does not look directly at the 
country she is in, as, for instance, Frost looks at New 
England. I chose her as an outstanding example of this 
tendency: there is no question of a sneer or a jibe. NF. 


The Editor, 
The Canadian Forum, 


Dear Sir: 


An article in the November issue of THE CANADIAN 
FORUM, by Martin Dell, refers to Professor D. H. Mac- 
Gregor of the University of Toronto. Professor D. H. 
MacGregor is a member of Oxford University, and as 
far as I know has never been in Toronto. 


Yours truly, 

Donald C. MacGregor, 
(Assistant Professor, Dept. of 
Political Economy, University of 
Toronto.) 
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Music in the Movies 
Northrope Frye 


that title seems a rather derisive chal- 

lenge, like an ostrich egg in a henhouse. 
In the first place, there is a discouraging text for 
all music critics from the Books of Ecclesiasticus: 
“Pour not out talk where there is a performance 
of music, and display not thy wisdom out of 
season.” In the second place, a casual layman, who 
cannot even follow movie reviews which talk about 
pan shots and fadeins, and who never worked up 
the courage to see Gone with the Wind or Fantasia 
or Mrs. Miniver, is hardly the person to spot Signif- 
icant Trends. But the subject of music in the 
movies has been so little treated (the only good 
book on the subject I have seen is Oscar Levant’s 
A Smattering of Ignorance) that perhaps even 
vague and ill-documented remarks about it may 
have some point. 

Music has been used as a background for movies 
ever since the latter were first made; since then, 
themovie proper has developed amazingly, but the 
inidental music has kept pace with it only just 
enough not to be completely incongruous. In early 
days a scarecrow orchestra sat in the pit and sawed 
off popular songs, keeping a wary eye on the 
screen so that the traps man could tonk something 
when the clown hit his head, or the bass fiddler 
slither the strings when a woman tore her dress 
or got kissed. Gradually attempts were made at 
more appropriate commentaries. I can remember 
when I was about fourteen seeing a book called 
“Motion Picture Moods,” assembled by one Rapee, 
in which the various emotions and scenes depicted 
in movies were listed alphabetically and given 
appropriate music from some standard composer. 
There were Chopin Nocturnes and Grieg Idylls for 
Love and Romance, and various allegro agitatos for 
Excitement and Fire. The first entry, Aeroplane, 
had a slice of Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, 
then my stock piece. I could never understand why, 
Possibly because as I played it it sounded more like 
4 tank charge. With talking pictures, of course, 
Hollywood took over the performance of the music 
itself, which, pace the Musicians’ Union, was a 
good thing. But Hollywood still thinks of music 
a “sound effects,” and music is about the only 
Hollywood Cinderella still without a success story. 
There is a considerable gap in intelligence and 
interest between, say, Frankenstein and Citizen 
Kane, and the music in the later case ought to show 
4 corresponding superiority in the shivering of 
timbres, But the music for both sounds much alike 
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N OW THAT I HAVE GOT it down there, 


—the same endless drum rolls, the same tired 
trombones sliding from solemn burp to gloomy blop. 
That curious feeling of reincarnation, of Having 
Been Through All This Before, that assails one so 
frequently at movies, owes a great deal to the 
stereotyped music. 

Two reasons have been assigned for the neglect 
of music: one, that nobody, from producer to ulti- 
mate consumer, ever by any chance listens to it; 
and the other, that the movie is a realistic art 
which the use of music disorganizes. The first 
point, though true, is an effect rather than a 
cause; the second, though obsolescent, deserves a 
brief comment. 

Still photography, apart from portraiture, is a 
more epigrammatic art than painting, and is more 
dependent than painting on the picturesque. No 
matter how carefully composed, it usually retains 
some suggestion of a found subject, a random 
impression which happens to be typical of a large 
number of others. This is doubtless the reason 
why photographers display so marked a tendency 
to corny allegory, of the kind that labels a picture 
of a little girl “Springtime” or “Age of Innocence.” 
And what is true of still photography is even more 
true of the movie. The camera’s business is not to 
trace the action indiscriminately, but to pick out 
the salient and representative details. Thus, to 
illustrate the fact that a man has just died, you 
may show a telephone ringing without being 
answered, or a hand relaxing, or a dog barking, 
without showing the man at all. This is not 
realism; it is symbolism. A stage play may be, up 
to a point, realistic: but once you photograph it 
you have conventionalized it as much as if you had 
put the dialogue into blank verse. In the opening 
scene of Romeo and Juliet there is a continuously 
ascending series of Montagues and Capulets: first 
the servants, then Tybalt and Benvolio, then the 
heads of the houses, and finally the Prince. In the 
movie version the camera darts all over the market 
place, giving one quick shot after another, in an 
associative but not a logical order. The play 
presents the brawl as a single visual pattern: the 
movie gives a series of symbols of it. Years ago, 
in a very indifferent Harold Lloyd picture, the hero 
undertook to bounce a spoon into a glass with 
another spoon. As long as he was unsuccessful in 
the story he failed to do this trick: when his enter- 
prises worked out to a happy ending he did it with 
a flourish. That was, of course, a pure if somewhat 
crude piece of symbolism, and it would have been 
impossible without a camera. The more intelligent 
the moviegoer, the more he appreciates this kind of 
thing, and the more he will be attracted, not by the 
name of the star, but by that of a witty and 
resourceful director. 
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Therefore, a continuous use of musical symbolism 
is in complete accord with the whole structure of 
the movie. The movie demands a running musical 
commentary, like the Chinese drama: it is not so 
well adapted, like the Elizabethan, for the incident- 
al dance or song. The camera gets restless during 
a song and acquires a nervous habit of peering into 
the singer’s molar cavities which is painful and 
embarrassing to watch. The talents of Romberg, 
Gershwin, Kern and Berlin are very considerable 
ones, but they are stage and not screen talents. In 
fact, the whole of dance-based contemporary music, 
whether jazz, swing or popular song, is ill-suited to 
the movie and has had little influence on it. Prac- 
tically all of it is bound to a remorseless slogging 
treadmill rhythm, from the wittiest Duke Ellington 
or the subtlest blues down to the silliest stop-the- 
wop war song. Syncopation, incidentally, does not 
vary this beat; it accentuates it. 

This is not saying that the popular song or dance 
has no place in a movie, but ‘that it should have a 
subordinate place in a unified musical pattern. 
This pattern should be symbolically related to the 
movie without being program music. That is, it 
should be based on certain recurring themes which, 
like the leitmotifs of a Wagner opera, are associated 
with certain characters or symbols in the picture. 
That is what Chaplin does, or at any rate did in 
Modern Times, and what Chaplin is doing today 
other directors will be overdoing tomorrow. Quo- 
tations from standard music would be a minor 
feature of this. I did not, as I have indicated, see 
Fantasia, but I gather that the treatment of the 
Pastoral Symphony was a bit heavy-handed com- 
pared to the delicate reference to it at the opening 
of the superb Farmyard Symphony, just before all 
the animals got to work on the Verdi Miserere. 
Often a director will develop a plot through a long 
sequence of symbolic shots known as “montage,”’ 
which nearly always has a musical accompaniment. 
This technique is capable of almost indefinite ex- 
pansion: one thinks of documentaries, like 
O’Flaherty’s Man of Aran, in which there are long 
descriptive scenes without a word of dialogue. 
These point the way to a mixed musical and pic- 
torial art of a kind heretofore impossible. When 
human being's are used in such scenes, the emphasis 
thrown on pantomime is so strong that the picture 
becomes a kind of ballet: a beautiful example is a 
René Clair called Sous les Toits de Paris. 

Hollywood directors still have a horror of all 
music that calls attention to itself: their insistence 
on its subordination is too marked to be anything 
less than a dogma. That is why it is so noisy: if 
it were quieter it would be more impressive and 
noticeable. Levant says that the average producer, 
like the parvenu who refused to have any second 
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violins in his orchestra, feels gypped if he gets 


anything less that tuttis. And that is why it is 
written in an invariable idiom made up from the 
mannerisms of well-known modern composers. And 
that is why it is so pompous and rhetorical: an 
audience will nearly always get the point of the 
smallest touch of musical humor, a cavorting 
bassoon or cuckoo noises from the piccolo. And 
that is why it still sticks to a conventional orches- 
tral background, the train and boat sequence in 
The Reluctant Dragon being the sort of exception 
that proves the rule. 
get adjusted in time. Unfavorable critics of 
movies usually blame their deficiencies either on 
the Tycoon at one end or the Goon at the other, 
depending on whether they are left or right critics, 
But there is a kind of inner evolution in art which 
neither cigar-chewer nor gum-chewer can obstruct 
forever, and what is now a sprawling and amor 
phous “show” may in a surprisingly short time 
become a clean-cut musical drama. 


American Folk Arts 
. Helen Frye 


Constance Rourke directed the collecting 
and recording of the old weathervanes, 
ships’ figureheads, rug designs, embroideries, fur- 
niture, toys and other things designed in America 
by ordinary people for their own use. These never 
got dignified by the name of art in their own time, 
for art was considered a luxury, something that a 
rich merchant imported from abroad, something 
you could buy but not something you could make 
yourself. Besides, the arts were divided into strict 
categories. If people in early America thought oi 
them they said, with Ben Franklin, that they had 
more use for schoolmasters than poets. Jefferson 
seemed to think there should be a closer connection 
between the arts and the world of affairs, for he 
appointed the poet, Freneau, to a post in the 
government, not as a sinecure to help him write 
poetry, but because he thought a distinguished man 
of letters could make a valuable contribution t0 
government. People of a later time, like Fiske, 
said that there was a cultural lag in America: if 
enough culture could be transported from Europe 
then something of value it was thought might be 
developed; meanwhile, everything on this continent 
was considered a pale reflection of various elements 
of European culture. 
Constance Rourke didn’t believe it. Herder had 
said that folk forms were essential in any commul- 
al group, that fine arts sprang out of the folk arts 
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and one had to look to these to find the source of 
any culture. She felt that people had distorted his 
ideas in a search for ye olde quainte; and she 
insisted that America had its own natural inheri- 
tance. She spent thirty years looking into all 
sorts of places to find evidence of it. The Index 
of American Design is a revealing enough record 
of the handicrafts, but she went further in her 
research. The culmination of her work* was to 
have been a history of American culture, but this 
was not completed when she died last year. 

She hoped to show that art forms spring up in 
simple communities and that they produce a 
wealth of material that could be a basis for future 
artists. She was no jingoist: she was open to 
everything that Europe could give, but she felt 
that Americans had a tradition too, should know 
it and be proud of it. 

Few people in these over-specialized times have 
the nerve to venture into what is not their field. 
But Constance Rourke dug with gusto into all 
sorts of forgotten American lore. First came 
“Trumpets of Jubilee,” the story of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Horace Greeley and P. T. Barnum. Then 
came “Troupers of the Gold Coast,’ “American 
Humor” and “Davy Crokett,” this last a hero of 
more tall stories than anyone except Paul Bunyan. 
“Audubon” told of the man who as a boy remem- 
bered the tumbrils of the French revolution, who 
spent his life on his remarkable record of the birds 
of America. “Charles Sheeler’ is about a con- 
temporary American artist and photographer who, 
she felt, was getting into a real American idiom. 

Throughout her various essays runs the idea of 
an American expression which is a combination of 
commonsense, a delight in the beauty of simplicity, 
and a logicality of construction approximating the 
modern idea of functionalism. For _ instance, 
Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence was a 
piece of practical writing; Franklin’s publications 
of the Indian treaties were fine examples of print- 
ing; Annapolis was a planned town. The Shaker 
communities had their own crafts, music, formal- 
ied dances, written records of their community 
and autobiographies. New Lebanon, where they 
lived, was worked-out farm land, so they turned 
to seed cultivation—even the seed packets showed 
their ability in design—and to furniture manufact- 
uring. “Put your hands to work, your hearts to 
God” was one of their teachings. Symmetry had a 
religious significance: economy was one of their 
main principles. They made ingenious inventions 
to help with their manufacture of clothes and tail- 
oring. Thus functional art forms were evolved, in 
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some cases as the result of republican sentiment, in 
others as a religious impulse. 

She tells of the early forms of drama: the 
seventeenth century chronicles of Indian treaties 
which listed the dramatis personae, the dialogue, 
the peace-pipe smoking, the choral singing and 
dancing, the exchanging of gifts. Fifty of these 
were published: Franklin sent some te England as 
literary curiosities. Then there were the dramas 
of Susannah Rowson, actress, writer and feminist, 
who wound up as a fashionable Boston school- 
mistress. There were masques and pageants and 
the triumphal arches of post-revolutionary days. 
The Puritans, she says, in spite of their suppression 
of formal theatricals, lived a drama all the time 
in which man struggled between God and the devil, 
and the characters had magnificent parts. Even 
Puritan dress was dramatic; dark costumes and 
towering hats made them dominate any gathering. 

She tells of wandering actors of the western 
showboats who pulled them along the river hanging 
onto shrubs by the waterside, and stopped at will 
to fish or to play Shakespeare to the straggling 
villages. Of Junius Brutus Booth, the great trage- 
dian, who came to America seeking liberty in the 
wilderness: he leased a tract of wild forest in 
Maryland for a thousand years and lived there 
with his family in a log cabin, but not for a 
thousand years. 

Fifes and drums, the marching songs of the new 
republic, the hymn tunes written by unlettered 
people, choral concerts organized in Philadelphia, 
and the growth of congregational singing in 
churches with shape-notes to simplify the notation 
of older modes than the modern scale—all these 
show that music was springing from the new 
society in all parts of the country. 

Then she writes of a painter called Voltaire 
Combe who had a passion for gentility but painted 
the bums on the Erie Canal with devoted care: he 
discovered the American scene long before the 
“ash-can” painters of the early 1900’s. 

She doesn’t come to any particular conclusions. 
Her work was not finished. But there is a real 
feeling of a creative power welling up from com- 
mon people, arising in part from her belief that 
the peaks of art and the work of genius alone are 
not the only consideration: that art springs from 
humble sources and from many people, some 
sophisticated, others not, from people who produce 
the forms of expression which meet their common 
needs. She never loses sight of the human being 
behind the artefact. I can’t imagine anyone, not 
even Eleanor Roosevelt, having so rich a sense of 
the panorama of this continent. As Canada is part 
of the continent, this book contains its own moral 
for Canadians. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Canadian Poets 


DAVID AND OTHER POEMS: Earle Birney; Ryerson; 
pp. 40; $1.50. 


HIS IS A BOOK for those interested in Canadian 
poetry to buy and for those interested in complaining 
that we haven’t got any to ignore. Anyone who follows 
Canadian verse at all closely will be very pleased to see 
Mr. Birney’s fugitive pieces gathered into one volume, 
and anyone who read the title poem when it first appear- 
ed in the Forum will be keenly interested in finding it 
again in a published book as part of a larger collection. 
The people who are familiar with the conventions of 
modern poetry, who can grasp its difficult language and 
place its recondite illusions, now form a specialized cult 
largely confined to universities. ‘David’ will get the 
full approval of this audience as being on its own merits 
a touching, beautiful and sensitively written story. But 
a large reserve of intelligent readers, not in the cult but 
willing to listen to a poet who has a real story to tell and 
who tells it simply and honestly, will also like this poem. 
The more blasé will take a while to recover from their 
surprise at seeing, in a volume of contemporary verse, a 
straightforward narrative cut to fit the “common reader,” 
without flounces of fake symbolism, gathers of atmos- 
phere, tucks of philosophic rumination, or fullness of 
garrulous comment. But they will like it too. “David” 
is the best thing of its kind that I have seen in current 
poetry—and for some benighted reason its kind is rare. 
The other poems are uneven, but frequently reach the 
high level of the title piece. As a lyrical poet, Mr. Birney 
is chiefly an artist in vignette, a sharp and humorous 
observer. His humor on the whole is best when least 
directly satiric: satire mdkes him relapse into an idiom 
more suitable to prose. But he utters “conceiis,” or 
deliberately strained images, with exactly the right kind 
of deadpan delivery, and his meticulous study of a slug, 
which should now be famous through its inclusion in 
Gustafson’s Pelican anthology, is a shimmering rich tex- 
ture of poetic wit from beginning to end. This indicates 
that he is not, in spite of the simplicity of “David,” a 
naive poet, and there are some brilliant flashes of 
imagery, of the kind that come from short-circuiting 
associations, notably in the briefer lyrics, such as “Monody 
on a Century” and “European Nocturne.” A _ tendency 
to a rather facile animism, of the “grassy hair of old 
hobo ocean” variety, is the only weakness of an import- 
ant virtue. 

Quizzical and ironic imagery is frequent in North 
American poetry: the source of it is usually the fascinat- 
ing stare of an indifferent Nature which was here long 
before man and could very well get along without him. 
In such a poet as Robinson Jeffers, whose Pacific sym- 
bolism Mr. Birney occasionally recalls, this develops into 
a philosophy of tragic nihilism; in such a poet as E. J. 
Pratt, the immense debauchery of Nature, its gigantic 
appetite for life and its incredible waste of it, is trans- 
muted into strange visions of submarine souses, pliocene 
Armageddons, and maddened savages with a “viscous 
melanotic current” coursing through their blood. The 
former results in slick, portentous, stereotyped oratory; 
the richer humor and greater subtlety of the latter is a 
spiritual truancy (see elsewhere in these pages) which 
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refuses to over-simplify the imagination. In searching 
for the basis of his own attitude, Mr. Birney gives us an 
example of each tendency. “Dusk on English Bay,” a 
vision of a spinning world at peace and at war, comes 
to a simple time-marches-on conclusion which seems tp 
me rather frivolous: ‘““Vancouver Lights,” ending in a tone 
of quiet resistance, is far more impressive. 

The most obvious technical influence on Mr. Birney’s 
work—he has gone somewhat out of his way to underline 
it—is the alliterative line and kenning of Old English, 
This is frequently claimed as an influence. by modern 
poets, though many of them end up by producing imita- 
tions of Gerard Manley Hopkins, who, along with Will- 
iam Morris, started a vogue in the last century for bump- 
ing over offbeats, babbling bastard “Beowulf.” Here 
the influence is genuine, but the technique is difficult, 
and easily gets out of hand. It does so, for instance, when 
the alliteration becomes part of an over-elaborate pattern 
of repetition—the rhymes, for example, are sometime 
harsh and insensitive—and it does so when the use of 
kennings and compound words makes the diction sound 
rather spiky and self-conscious. The rhythm also could 
sometimes be more fluent: there are too many run-on 
lines, especially in “David,” which have nowhere in par- 
ticular to run to. I mention these details because this 
is not one of those impeccable and immaculate first 
volumes which “promise” nothing but more of the same. 
Just as a pregnant woman is in too interesting a condition 
to win a beauty contest, so the many and remarkable 
virtues of these poems are accompanied by faults whicn 
guarantee an increase of fertility. In case you didn’t get 
the point the first time, for those who care about Cana- 
dian poetry this book is good enough to buy, not to bor- 
row or get from a library. NORTHROP FRYE 


LYRICS UNROMANTIC: Ralph Gustafson; privately 
printed; pp. 19. 


FOR THIS FREEDOM TOO: Mary Elizabeth Colman, 
Ryerson; pp. 16; 60c. 


WELVE SHORT POEMS make up this slim volume 
by the editor of the Pelican Anthology of Canadian 
Poetry. They are songfully constructed, mostly in four- 
line stanzas of two or three-foot lines, and show a good 
deal of technical finish. A refined sensitivity is evident 
in the use of subtle cadences and consonantal rhymes. 
The imagery of the work, however, has a bookish flavor 
and lines are frequently ended with colorless words, like 
“paradigm,” “apogee,” and “dogmatize.” There is a ten- 
dency toward surrealistic symbolism: 
“Apex in flame 
Calyx of rose 
Point round which 
Circumference goes 


Not foci are 

To that we name 
As circle, rose 
Or certain flame.” 

This is interesting as a very condensed form of express- 
ion. But it is also a kind of poetry that requires a supé!- 
imagination for its enjoyment, as the reader is often left 
in mid-air. One feels that something is going on but he 
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js permitted very little communicative assistance in the 
way of substantial referents. 

Although these are lyrics of love they are certainly 
unromantic in that they contribute very little to one’s 
emotional life. And as there is no specific allusion to a 
woman throughout the book one is left in doubt as to 
the object of Mr. Gustafson’s affections. 

FOR THIS FREEDOM TOO consists of four poems, 
mostly unrhymed and tending toward blank verse rather 
than free verse. The first two of these are descriptive 
of the suppression of learning in Germany, during recent 
years, eulogizing the familiar character of the college 
professor who goes to a concentration camp rather than 
compromise with his convictions. The poetic feeling in 
these is very thin and they constitute little more than 
anecdotes in prose. 

In “Hunger’”—the third and longest piece in this chap- 
book—there is a fascinating plunge into human history 
in search of some goal of fulfillment for the mass of 
mankind. Slaves, martyrs, scientists and the unemployed 
are viewed in the light of an endless craving. 

“The rich man donned his Tyrian robe 

Tapped his snuff-box with scented finger 

And taxied to a perfect three-point landing; 

The poor man pawned his coat in Claudius’ Rome, 

His father’s watch in Montreal; 

The beggar showed his sores in Xanadu 

And chewed a cake of soap at Croyden yesterday.” 

The industrial revolution with the dominance of 
machinery, mechanistic biology with its coldly-mathemat- 
ical conception of all living things, dictatorship and the 
proletarian state all lead on to destruction and “scarifying 
hate.” 

“Is there no answer then? 

And must the hungry hordes 

Hurtling through these starry wastes 
One brief bright instant 

Drop to darkness 

Still unsatisfied? 

Shall groping hands 

Pallid with dismay 

Grasp bubbles, only bubbles 

World without end?” 

The last of these four poems, “We Men Are Of Two 
Worlds,” is, I think, the best. It has more technical com- 
pactness than the others and shows an awareness of an 
inner and outer life and the maintenance of a state a 
balance between the two. 

“We men are of two worlds. 

In craft frail as chambered nautilus 

we come, solitary, minute, 

propelled by waves that had their genesis 

on shores so far beyond our knowing 

that they have never dwelt in memory.” 
Materialism, with its factory-made rhythms, to which we 
are biologically unsuited, its social disharmonies and war 
has led us from a knowledge of the more profound world 
of racial consciousness; 

“until . . . in some field where autumn sun 

tearing through the curtain of the rain 

touches with gold and purple tenderness 

some leaf forsaken tree, 

there comes a moment of awareness, 

of sudden recollection. 

We stand upon a hill, facing the sea 

and hear its cadence with delight.” 

Although somewhat weakened by prosaic phrases the 
intention of this strikes me as essentially poetic. It is 
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encouraging to read such work in which our present-day 
world is realized with vision and with the note of a dis- 


interested idealism, so that spiritually we are not com- 
pletely crushed. ALAN CREIGHTON 


Our Eastern Brothers 


GLIMPSES OF WORLD HISTORY: Jawaharlal Nehru; 
Longmans, Green & Co. (John Day Co.); pp. xvi, 
993; $5. 


OMEONE of an enquiring mind, who may have 
become a little tired of the constant demonstrations in 
our newspapers of the righteousness of the British case 
in India, might do an interesting comparison of the ideas 
about man and society and government expressed by the 
authors, Winston Churchill and Jawaharlal Nehru. Both 
have provided plenty of material for the comparison. I 
have a strong impression that the Englishman would show 
up as the smaller figure, both morally and intellectually. 
Here at any rate is a book that it would do most 
Canadians good to read. It consists of a collection of 
letters on world history written by Nehru to his young 
daughter while he was in prison during the years 1930-33, 
and brought up-to-date, in 1938, for publication. The 
book is not the work of a professional historian, but 
simply what its name indicates, a series of glimpses into 
world history. “I am not a literary man, and I am not 
a historian,” says Mr. Nehru. “What indeed am I?... 
I have been a dabbler in many things; I began with science 
at college, and then took to the law, and, after developing 
various other interests in life, finally adopted the popular 
and widely practised profession of gaol-going in India.” 
Most of it is about recent history. Some 570 pages are de- 
voted to the period since 1815 (of which 360 cover the per- 
iod since 1914), as against 400 pages for all the centuries 
before the nineteenth. The letters were written without 
the help of reference books, and the narrative rambles 
on, skipping briefly over some eras and then pausing to 
discuss at length some age or people of special interest 
to the author. 

The book is significant for several things. One is the 
stress put on eastern history, especially on that of India 
and China. The author is quite without illusions as to 
the relative superiority of the west in modern times, and 
repeatedly emphasizes that the east has lacked the scien- 
tific spirit and the love of freedom which has made wes- 
tern civilization progressive. He does not gloss over the 
decline of the east from its great days. “In China and 
India there is a slow fading off, till the old civilization 
becomes like a painted picture, beautiful to look at from 
a distance, but lifeless; and if you come near it you see 
that the white ants have been at it. Civilizations, like 
empires, fall not so much because of the strength of the 
enemy without, as through weakness and decay within.” 
He is frank about the defects of both Moslemism and 
Hinduism. The Moslem invasion came to India, too late, 
he thinks, after the creative period of Moslemism was 
over. Hinduism sought to defend itself by withdrawing 
into a shell. “This was a sign of weakness and fear; and 
the remedy only increased the disease. The real disease 
was not foreign invasion but stagnation.” But he likes 
to dwell on great figures of the past in India, such as 
Ashoka and Akbar, who rose above communal divisions 
and dreamt of a united India based on tolerance and 
freedom. 

Another striking feature of the book is the long, 
detailed examination of European imperialism in the east, 
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and of the recent reaction against it all across Asia. 
These pages are ful! of bitterness. On the British and 
Roman empires: “But there is one other strong resem- 
blance between the Romans and the English people— 
they are both singularly devoid of imagination. Smug 
and self-satisfied, and convinced that the world was made 
specially for their benefit, they go through life un- 
troubled by doubt or difficulty.” On Clive and Has- 
tings: “So long as empires have to be forcibly imposed on 
subject people and these people exploited, such men will 
come to the front and will win admiration.” On recent 
repressions: “The pious phrases of trusteeship and good- 
will are put aside, and the bludgeon andthe bayonet 
appear as the real props of foreign rule.” Nehru is 
interesting also when he analyses the methods by which 
the east has begun to emancipate itself. Nationalist 
movements attract him. He sees the invariable connec- 
tion between the rise of nationalism and the rise of a 
middle class. Kemal’s work in Turkey he finds especially 
significant because Kemal substituted Turkish nationai- 
ism for the old bond of religion. Nehru thinks that 
nationalism is taking the place of Moslemism all over 
the Arab world, except in India, where a middle class 
has been slow to develop among the Moslems. 

This is a book by one of the great world figures of 
our day. It should be read in Canada and the United 
States. For North Americans can discover more about 
the present situation in India and the Far East in its 
pages, though they deal with the past, than from all the 
“inside stories” by itinerant journalists which fill our 
newspapers at present. FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


AMERICAN UNITY AND ASIA: Pearl S. Buck; Long- 
mans, Green & Co. (John Day & Co.); pp. 140; $2.00. 


RS. BUCK’S little volume of essays is must reading 

for the proud and ignorant Brahmins in the offices 
of the Winnipeg Free Press and the Montreal Gazette, 
who write complacent nineteenth century editoriais 
about either the virtue of white imperialism in Asia or, 
at convenience, its non-existence. 

In this book Mrs. Buck has faced up squarely to the 
fact that the United States and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations are only 50% or less democratic, and that in 
a war of the people for the people the governments of 
the so-called Anglo-Saxon powers are trying to get along 
without the help and goodwill of the Negroes, the Arabs. 
the Indians, the Malayans and to a certain degree the 
Chinese. Roosevelt and Churchill have talked a lot about 
liberty and freedom, but thus far they have done precious 
little to make the colored races feel on the basis of real 
reform that this war is a social process the result of 
which is going to be not only the destruction of Axis 
racism but the elimination of all political, economic and 
social discrimination against the non-white masses by 
light-skinned Britons and Americans. 

Mrs. Buck has not indulged in any self-righteous non- 
sense about Our Side and Your Side in the style of Mr. 
Henry Luce. She says straight out that American racism 
in relation to Negroes is reducing the war potential of 
the United States and is discrediting America with the 
masses in Asia. Next to the Nazis the Americans are 
probably the worst racists in the world. Fortunately 
there is a democratic process at work in the United States 
which has its roots in the American Revolution and which 
was carried a great step forward by the American Civil 
War. If this process works itself out (and Mrs. Buck is 
one of its energizing forces) the United States will be- 
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cuine a complete, egalitarian democracy which can up. 
asnamedly stand before the world as a champion of 
liberty. 

Mrs. Buck warns the American people not to be led 
into supporting policies which are driving the masses of 
Asia and particularly of India to revolt. She says: 

“The United States and England are at a very critical 
moment in this war. Our allies, India, China, the Phillip. 
ines and Malaya are waiting for us whether they tell us so 
publicly or not, to make clear the stand of the white 
peoples towards them. Are we all-out for democracy, for 
total justice, for total peace based on human equality, or 
are the blessings of democracy to be limited to white 
people only? The answer must be made CLEARLY AND 
QUICKLY. To evade the question, to delay the answer is 
to reply in the negative. And the United States must 
take the lead. For we cannot now trust to English minds, 
however much we admire them, nor to English leadership, 
however strong. We must think and act for our. 
selves...” 

This is where Mr. Willkie came in. 

The fault of Mrs. Buck’s approach is her apparently 
innocent belief that democracy is largely a matter of 
developing the right frame of mind towards our brother 
of different races and nationalities. She should be re. 
minded of this: brotherhood as a working social principle 
and not merely as a matter of individual sympathy and 
understanding is only possible within a social and econ- 
omic framework which makes co-operation and not com- 
petition the law of life. H. §. 


Liberal Democracy 


CONDITIONS OF PEACE: Edward Hallett Carr; Mac- 
millan; pp. XXIV, 282; $3.50. 


HAT THIS WAR isa “people’s- war,” and that it is 

part of a “world revolution,” more and more people 
will now admit. Indeed, the phrases are already becom- 
ing slightly hackneyed, particularly when used as 
slogans by politicians who have never previously shown 
any love for the people or for revolutionary change. The 
search for a democratic dynamic has forced the spokes 
men of the United Nations to formulate their war aims 
in increasingly popular terms. This is all to the good, 
for its cumulative effect is to break down barriers in 
the human mind and to accustom people to thinking in 
new and radical terms. Not only is the idea of “revo- 
lution”’—i.e. of fundamental political and economic 
change—becoming familiar; it is rapidly becoming the 
test of lasting victory. Even the military defeat of the 
Axis, though necessary to world freedom, takes doubtful 
priority over social transformation, since to achieve the 
maximum effort which alone will bring military success 
we must first take revolutionary steps toward the demo- 
cratically planned society. 

These ideas have long been familiar to socialist thought. 
Professor Carr’s “Conditions of Peace” shows how fal 
they have spread into non-socialist circles. He accepts 
as basic to peace a degree of social and economic changé 
which can properly be called radical. This is refreshing 
from a man who spent twenty years of his life in the 
British Foreign Office. The world of liberal democracy, 
national self-determination and laissez-faire, he points 
out, is dead. We must recognize that it has gone. It 
was because we ‘clung too long to it, and because Wé 
erected the Treaty of Versailles upon its foundations, 
that we ourselves prepared the second world war. We 
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must replace its outworn principles by new ones appro- 
priate to a world which has solved the problem of pro- 
duction, and which has no excuse for tolerating poverty 
and unemployment. 

Liberal democracy, Mr. Carr wisely observes, is under 
attack only in its 19th century form, and need not dis- 
appear. Democracy can meet the challenge of the revolu- 
tion by redefinition of its aims and objectives “in a new 
and revolutionary sense.” As for national self-deter- 
mination, the over-exaggeration of national sovereignty, 
he would relegate this to its proper place in a world 
where at least military and economic problems have to 
be planned on a larger basis than the nation state. He 
adopts the distinction between the “cultural nation” and 
the “state nation,” properly limiting his strictures to the 
latter. (This is a distinction the Quebec nationalists 
might note.) Laissez-faire receives even more severe 
criticism; he strikes at its roots by showing the totai 
inadequacy of the profit motive as a guide to social 
welfare, and uses the war experience as proof of what 
can be achieved in the way of production so soon as we 
set social purpose ahead of money cost. Mr. Carr thinks 
that price and wage controls will be a permanent necess- 
ity after the war as one of the means for turning econ- 
omic forces to the desired social ends. 

Underlying the whole breakdown of the old social 
order, Mr. Carr sees a moral crisis represented by our 
failure to discover any substitute for the profit motive, 
other than war, which would create a sense of commun- 
ity needs and responsibilities. He feels that the main 
elements in the new moral purpose which must be found 
will be (1) an emphasis on positive good rather than on 
the mere suppression of evil (2) more attention to the 
‘little man” and less to the big organization (3) a funda- 
mental attack on the economic problem (4) elimination 
of unemployment through the creation of socially usefui 
work (5) a revival of the ideal of equality (6) greater 
stress on obligations than on rights (7) a reduction in 
the rights of nations on behalf of a wider international 
community and (8) a new synthesis between authority 
and liberty. That such a faith is the basis of socialist 
life and work he seems totally unaware. 

With all this and much more that Mr. Carr lays down 
as the conditions of peace there will be a wide agreement 
in liberal circles, just as there will be dissent from the 
tories. In particular his reasonable approach to the 
problem of the treatment of Germany, his proof that the 
policy for England of the balance of power is “irretriev- 
ably bankrupt,” and his insistence that England must 
accept permanent responsibilities on the European con- 
tinent, are excellent. Yet one is compelled to point out 
Serious gaps in his analysis and some dangerous ten- 
dencies in his thought. He appears to think that trades- 
unions are a mere offshoot of capitalism that will dis- 
appear with it. He has no conception of the permanent 
réle trades-unions can play in a planned democracy. His 
whole treatment of the réle of the United States exhibits 
that slightly patronizing attitude that comes out in so 
much English writing. America apparently lacks “a 
Politically mature governing class,” such as England 
possessed when she rose to power. This would be en- 
couraging news if true, but, unfortunately, when it comes 
to looking after their own interests American capitalists 
seem quite as adept as their English counterparts. The 
Most noticeable omission in the book, however, is the 
failure to make any class analysis of the forces that will 
stand in the way of the achievement of peace on Mr. 
Carr’s terms. Without this, all talk of revolution is 
idealistic liberalism. Only once does Mr. Carr perceive a 
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slight class difficulty in his smooth path, and so he adds 
a footnote (p.143) in which this delightful remark occurs: 
“The apparent inability of government to uphold the 
interests of the community against those of ‘big business’ is 
a disquieting feature of modern democracy.” Just how this 
little obstacle is to be overcome we are nowhere told. 
The hard fact that a people’s peace is only likely to be 
made by people’s parties holding political power does not 
seem to have entered Mr. Carr’s head. He is a liberal 
who has shifted left but who has not yet appreciated that 
the world revolution will fail unless it succeeds in break- 
ing the control of property over government, and in 
transferring power from minority interests to the hands 
of representatives of the masses of the people for whose 
benefit the entire world should be run. To this problem 
those who are seriously concerned about democratic pro- 
gress will devote themselves. F. R. SCOTT 


The French Regime 


A HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN PEOPLE: Morden H. 
Long; Vol. I; New France; Ryerson; pp. xiv, 376; 
$3.50. 


HE PAST DECADE has been a remarkable period in 

the writing of Canadian history. It has been marked 
not only by the extensive research of an able group of 
scholars who have made much new material available, 
but also by the emergence of new interpretations which 
have changed and deepened our whole perspective. We 
have been given fresh insight into both the peculiarly 
Canadian conditions which have shaped our national 
development and the significance of continental as well 
as European factors in the growth of the Canadian nation. 
The time is fully ripe for the synthesizing of this new 
material and these new viewpoints in a comprehensive 
general history which will make more widely available 
the fruits of recent scholarship. 

This is the task which Professor Long has set himself, 
and his undertaking merits every encouragement. At 
present the student who wants something more than a 
textbook survey of the whole subject has little between 
the single volume on Canada and Newfoundland in the 
“Cambridge History of the British Empire’ and the 
twenty-three volumes of “Canada and its Provinces.” 
The positive merits of both these works are very great, 
but they suffer among other things from the shortcom- 
ings which almost inevitably attach to the composite 
production of a number of different writers. The work 
of a single author may show faults of a different variety, 
but it is more likely to have the merit of coherence in 
its plan and its presentation. Without suggesting that 
Professor Long’s volumes will supersede either of these 
productions, or that they will be the definitive work on 
a subject on which much new light remains to be thrown, 
it is possible to welcome his enterprise for ‘its embodi- 
ment of new material and new points of view. 

The first volume covers the history of New France from 
its beginning to the conquest of 1763. Of all periods in 
our history, this is perhaps the one whose outlines are 
most widely familiar, for it has attracted a romantic 
interest far greater than that which attaches to later and 
apparently more prosaic epochs. The career of Cham- 
plain, the epic of exploration and the fur trade, the 
struggle between England and France for the control of 








North America, are themes in which the sense of drama 
is inherent. But behind them lies the conflict between 
the paramount economic incentive of the fur trade and 
the effort of the French government to build up a strong 
settled colony under paternal but authoritarian institu- 
tions. The development of the fur trade pointed the way 
to an empire embracing most of the continent. The 
planting of a prosperous and populous colony would offer 
a secure base from which expansion could be carried out. 
But the two aims, which a man like Talon tried to com- 
bine, were never fully reconciled. In the English colonies 
the spontaneous spirit of individual initiative was ex- 
pressed in the development of agriculture and commerce 
and in the evolution of popular representative institutions. 
In New France the same spirit found its outlet chiefly 
in the fur trade; it had few manifestations in the settled 
colony as such. How much of the fault lay with the 
settlers and how much with the home government may 
be difficult to assess. But the fur trade and its political 
implications ended by committing the colony to a conflict 
which its resources were inadequate to sustain. 

Much of this is brought out in Professor Long’s study 
of the institutions of New France and the economic life 
of the colony. It is on these aspects rather than on min- 
ute chronological events that he places his chief empha- 
sis, and in general that is a wise choice. He has a sound 
appreciation of the importance of the geographical back- 
ground, and he gives a useful outline of both the organ- 
ization of the fur trade and the working of the seigneur- 
ial system. At the same time there are secondary points 
on which the reader may feel that somewhat more 
emphasis might be placed. As the author points out in 
his introduction, the problem of selection is an individual 
one, and no two persons are likely to make the same 
choice. I feel myself that a more specific treatment of 
Talon’s aims and policy would be useful, and that the 
strategic importance of Acadia could be more fully 
brought out. Perhaps, too, the description of the role 
of the church in the colony could be more rounded and 
critical. The friction between the ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities is barely suggested, and there is hardly a 
hint of the real popular resentment which the actions of 
the bishops more than once aroused. And although the 
pattern of the story is implicit in the narrative, some of 
the main lines might be brought out a trifle more 
sharply. But this is an eminently useful volume which 
clarifies many important details, and which gives good 
promise of the further volumes to come. 

EDGAR McINNIS 


Pan-America 


PROBLEMS OF HEMISPHERIC DEFENSE: John B. 
Condliffe and others; University of California Press; 
pp. 139; $1.00 (U.S.A.). 


HIS LITTLE BOOK contains five lectures on its sub- 

ject. They deal with inter-American trade, Axis 
penetration into Latin America, the geopolitics of Can- 
ada’s position, air power and the future of Pan-Ameri- 
canism. Mr. Condliffe in his discussion of trade argues 
strongly against mere regional agreements and a narrow 
barter basis of trade. He pleads for a restoration of 
international conceptions. The rapid change in the posi- 
tion of the United States from debtor to creditor and its 
increasing place in the economies of most of the South 
American countries should give it influence which if 
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rightly used might go far in establishing some measure 
of trading sanity. 

Every effort will be made by the enemy, as Mr. Fitz. 
Gibbon shows, to destroy that influence. No doubt the 
position is not now as serious as before Mexico and Brazil 
entered the war but it is still grave, and rendered more 
so by the natural affiliation with Fascism of the ruling 
classes in some of the large landowner states. 

Professor Alexander, when these lectures were deliy- 
ered, was doing what many another Canadian speaking 
in the United States at that time was attempting—try- 
ing to wake up his American brethren to the peril that 
confronted them and taking the most logical way by 
showing them the dangers that might be looming over 
their northern frontier. It was in Canada that the geo- 
politics of polar flight first became apparent—though 
unfortunately only to a small group of Canadians. Now 
the war has hastened the perceptions of most of us and 
the armed services of both countries are displaying an 
interest in the north which they certainly never mani- 
fested before. 

Two points stand out: how far away the American 
people have now drawn from that period of exhortation 
—exhortation which like the moving eloquence of Mr. 
Priestley in the last essay of this book moved them not 
an inch—and how completely in their discussions of the 
hemisphere and of Pan-Americanism, they ignore this 
country. Canada is always the good boy who can be 
cGepended upon to do what he is told. That is apparently 
our function and our reward. A. R. M. LOWER 


THE: NEW WORLD CONSTITUTIONAL HARMONY, A 
PAN-AMERICANADIAN PANORAMA: George 
Jaffin; Columbia Law Review (New York City); pp. 
53. 


HIS LITTLE ESSAY, reprinted from the Columbia 

Law Review, displays in its text something of the 
ecstasy of its title. Without committing himself to 
prophecy, the author toys with the idea of Pan-Ameri- 
canadian (i. e. hemispheric) union, based on the experi- 
ence of the American federal system and accepting the 
four official languages—English, Spanish, Portuguese and 
French. “How beautiful it would be if the New World 
constitutional symphony and the various movements in 
which the Latin-American republics have participated 
could be composed with lyric crescendos and cadenzas to 
rival the New World Symphony of Dvorak!” This lyri- 
cism, however, serves only to Latinize an otherwise legal 
and constitutional study of certain common factors in the 
fundamental institutions of the American nations. Many 
suggestive ideas are put forward regarding the develop- 
ment of Bill of Rights clauses and other protections for 
civil liberties and individual rights. Canadians will note 
the contrast between the progressive welfare clauses of 
the Uruguayan and Cuban constitutions and the anti- 
quated liberalism of the B.N.A. Act. Maybe that is why 
we do not join the Pan-American Union. F. BR. S. 


A Mixed Bag 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN PROSE AND POETRY, 1942, No. 
7: James Laughlin, Editor; New Directions; pp. 494; 
$3.50 (U.S.A.). 


HIS IS a very mixed bag, ranging from tripe to 4 
few quite decent things, each of which deserves 4 
careful review in itself. A book so uneven in interest 
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starts at once an inquiry into the principles on which its 
material was collected, and for those we must look at 
the editor’s preface. “You need only study literary his- 
tory,” he says, “to see that writing goes stale and soft 
in periods when the innovators and the nonconformists 
are stifled. Tradition and experiment, working against 
each other, produce a lively literature; neither one can 
be dispensed with.” 

Now I think that the assumption behind those four 
words “working against each other’ is baloney. Pendu- 
lum theories of art don’t work. Poems and pictures are 
real things; “tradition” and “experiment” are abstract 
nouns. To judge a concrete thing in terms of one abstract 
quality is to study it in one of many possible aspects. 
Which may well be worth doing. But to look at all art 
as split down the middle into an antithesis of abstract 
qualities hamstrings all criticism and insults all master- 
pieces; for the better the work of art, the more reward- 
ing it will be to study it from opposing points of view. 
Thus, one could write an interesting essay on “Ulysses” 
as an experimental novel, and an equally interesting one 
on “Ulysses” as a traditional novel. But “Ulysses” is 
not “essentially” either; it is not “essentially” anything 
but a novel. A poet who starts in to write poems may 
get somewhere: a poet who starts in to write traditional 
poetry or experimental poetry will certainly get no- 
where; just as a painter who gets seduced into producing 
examples of an ism in modern painting will soon forget 
how to paint pictures. All critical epithets of this kind 
are based on a fait accompli: if they get involved with 
the creative process itself. they are certain to make it 
miscarry. When John Stuart Mill talked about an anti- 
thesis between the conservative work of a Coleridge or 
ade Vigny and the radical work of a Bentham or 2a 
Shelley, he was, in relation to his time, talking a reason- 
able amount of sense, though treading on dangerous 
ground. But even this went out with crinolines, and for 
a conception of “tradition” which identifies it with the 
derivative or imitative, and of “experiment” which 
identifies it with a negative deviation from some un- 
defined “traditional” standard, there is nothing whatever 
to be said. No art of any importance can fit such a 
dialectic. The original writer always starts something 
new, and because he does so always returns to origins. 
The radical writer always starts something new and be- 
cause he does so always returns to radices or roots. 
There cannot be the distinction between form and content 
that such a critical standard assumes: an artist with a 
fine mind cannot produce a traditional (if that means a 
conventional) work of art however hard he tries: an 
artist with a commonplace mind cannot experiment, 
however diligently he may imitate the latest fad. 

The editor admits that in a collection of “experiments” 
there will be some tret: “The final value of many of the 
things we have published is not so much in what they 
are in themselves as in what they will lead to in the work 
of other writers who may develop what is here begun.” 
This also is a fallacy, this time a false analogy with 
Science. Science does evolve and improve: it has an 
experimental avant-garde engaged in exploring and 
Opening up new fields; it demands a specialization in 
which each man must “treat his chosen segment with 
technical precision,” to quote the editor again. But none 
of this is relevant to art, which never evolves or improves. 
The American post-office represents, as compared with a 
Palaeolithic cave, a great progress of science, but a WPA 
mural cannot be better than Magdalenian drawings of 
bisons and reindeers. 

It is primarily this experimental fallacy which accounts 
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for the distressing and puzzling contrast between the 
creative and the critical writing produced by the New 
Directions press. This annual is full of what looks like 
the work of clever undergraduates. There is the same 
condescending use of fantasy for purposes of pedantic 
allegory, the same earnest, moral, heavy-handed satire, 
that one finds in good undergraduate work. Yet New 
Directions is turning out some of the best criticism in 
the business, and it is making a heroic effort to translate 
and criticize many of the best European writers, includ- 
ing Rimbaud, Rilke, Kafka and a long list in preparation 
which I sincerely hope will do well. It is doing what 
the Modern Library did before it discovered that re- 
printing permanent best sellers and the Hundred Greatest 
Classics was a faster way to make money. This annual, 
too, is invariably better in criticism and translation. The 
symposium on Ford Madox Ford at the end is admirable. 
There are some poems by a Frenchman named Jouve, 
translated by David Gascoyne, which, though they re- 
quire a pretty technical knowledge of the Apocalypse, 
are more subtle and assured than any of the other poetry. 
And a little fable by Kafka, translated by Mimi Bartel, 
is certainly the most masterly specimen of the prose. 
Now of course Kafka is the big shot in experimental 
circles today, and most of the contributors have dropped 
the left-wing “social realism” of which earlier annuals 
were full and are rushing to imitate his technique of 
delicate and disturbing allegory, his ability to suggest 
religious patterns within common experience, and his 
nightmarish power of making the psychopathic seem 
normal. His influence is accompanied by that of his 
French predecessors and analogues, from the Flaubert of 





THE BOOK OF SMALL 


BY EMILY CARR, autHor of Ktee Wyck 


Robertson Davies—The publication of the works 
of Emily Carr marks a turning-point in the 
literature of this country. I advise you strongly 
to read them now, so that your grandchildren will 
not blush for you when you confess that you lived 
in Emily Carr’s time and failed to read her books, 
Blair Fraser—A wa successor to Klee Wyck. 
Other Canadians during this past year have 
published admirable work, intelligent, interesting, 
marked by outstanding talent. But Emily Carr 
is a genius. 

William Arthur Deacon—It has the same merits 
of style and imaginative phrasing as its famous 


predecessor. $2. 50 


THIS GREAT JOURNEY 


BY JENNIE LEE 


Autobiography of Jennie Lee, formerly Independ- 
ent Labor party member in the British House 
of Commons and wife of Aneurin Bevin, Welsh 
Labor member. Her story covers the oor. 
ments of the Labor movement in Great Britain 
during the last half-century. $3.00 


THE WAR: THIRD YEAR 
BY EDGAR W. MCINNIS 


The one account available in accurate readable 
form of the complex history of the war. 

text maps, chronological fables and texts of 
documents. $2 00 
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the “Tentation” to late surrealists like the so-called 
Comte de Lautréamont. Some of the results of this, as 
we should expect, are merely second-hand Poe, but there 
are more interesting developments. Surrealism, in the 
sense (or nonsense) of private libido-symbolism, is less 
evident here than a desire for a communicable set of 
symbols, which in turn leads to an exploration of myth- 
ology and religion as the most promising sources for 
them. There are two remarkable “essays” by Paul 
Goodman which are at least as much stories as essay3, 
based on a curious linking of abstract arguments (some 
of them attempt to express semi-conscious intuitions), 
contemporary vignettes, and an archetypal myth, in one 
case the Alcestis legend, in the other a story concern- 
ing Tiberius. There is a real idea here, and one worth 
following up. Kafka-like, too, is a scene by Louis Sec- 
ond called “Apollinaris,’” which is quite deeply felt in 
spite of its affected style. There is a touch of parody in 
the treatment of a religious theme here which recurs in 
“Star in the West,” by Robert Clairmont, a rather silly 
satire on the founding of a cult, and in “Blackout in the 
Cathedral,” by Georg Mann, the story of a pro-Franco 
Thomist scholar and fake saint. This latter is a bit 
wearying and heavy-laden, but its general structure is 
quite sound. 

Those who are mature enough to write because they 
feel like it and not because they are curious to see what 
happens when they do are naturally the easiest to read. 
The veteran pioneer, William Carlos Williams, contributes 
a play which is amusing enough to offset the fact that 
the hero is a misunderstood experimenting genius. A 
series of “Poems in Construction” by Richard Eberhart 
also deserves careful and sympathetic reading. There 
are lapses and splutters, and, like ‘most contemporary 
poets, he loses all delicacy of taste and his ear freezes 
like a Polish asset whenever he touches on the war. But 
there is also sincerity, eloquence, and a passionate desire 
to hammer out some kind of personal synthesis. A new- 
comer, Marcia Nardi, also brings some beautiful though 
I should think quite “traditional” lyrics to the experi- 
mental altar. As usual, the New Directions annual is a 
floundering and exasperating book: as usual, there is 
enough good stuff in it to make it worth your while. 

NORTHROP FRYE 


Source Material 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF THE RACE PROBLEM: H. S. 
Jennings, C. A. Berger, Dom Thomas Verner Moore, 
Ales Hrdlicka, Robert H. Lowie, and Otto Klineberg; 
Longmans, Green & Co.; pp. 302; $4.00. 


HIS SYMPOSIUM dealing with certain subjects more 

or less closely related to the race problem contains 
much valuable information in a small compass. It suf- 
fers, as do most symposia, from a lack of integration and 
one of the essays has only a very indirect bearing on the 
problem. All sections, however, are well worth reading. 
The description of the laws of heredity by H. S. Jen- 
nings is an excellent summary, written so as to be easily 
understood by any intelligent layman, of the fundamental 


laws of heredity. The structural basis of genetics is ex- | 


plained briefly and clearly and the mechanisms described 
related to the general types of human inheritance. The 
inevitable great variation of inherited characteristics 
within any of the so-called racial groups is clearly set 
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forth as is the fallacy of the popular ideas of the harm. 
ful effects of miscegenation. 

Ales Hrdlicka, in his chapter on the races of man, 
summarizes present knowledge of the origins, classifica. 
tions and characteristics of the human races. He dis. 
cusses the difficulties of classification and demonstrates 
clearly the fluidity of racial borders. His tables showing 
the racial mixtures making up the various European 
nations illustrates clearly the fallacy of referring to any 
national group as a race. 

The two chapters on intellectual and cultural achieve- 
ments and on mental testing of racial and national groups, 
by R. H. Lowie and Otto Klineberg respectively, both 
demonstrate the difficulties in assessing the effects of 
environment on the intellectual development. After re- 
viewing the wealth of evidence presented in these chap- 
ters the reader is forced to conclude with the authors, 
that there is no evidence for the superiority of one racial 
group over the other. 

The chapter on human and animal intelligence, al- 
though it presents a number of interesting facts, has only 
the remotest relationship to the race problem. Too little 
is known of human psychological inheritance for the 
chapter on that subject to be of much value. 

In short, this volume is a valuable, short source book 
for many of the basic scientific facts connected with the 
race problem. There is an adequate bibliography at the 
end of each section. T. F. NICHOLSON 


Something of Her Own 


THE BOOK OF SMALL: Emily Carr; Oxford; pp. 245; 
$2.50. 


HREE THINGS are true of anything Emily Carr 

makes, be it book or picture: she has something to 
tell, it is something of her own, and it is a Canadian 
something. In her recent volume, “The Book of Small,” 
she proves this again, better than ever. 

Many who aver a love of Canada in writing, give the 
impression they mean a love of each of its three million, 
seven hundred and forty-five thousand, five hundred and 
seventy-four square miles, though to cover this area, 
much of which is comparatively unknown to them, they 
seem obliged to spread their affection so thin that we are 
left approving but unstirred. 

Emily Carr knows relatively few of Canada’s square 
miles, but these she actually knows and really loves. 
Knows them, not only because she was born in their 
midst and has lived from their strength, but because she 
has always paid them the credit that is their due. Loves 
them, and the folk that people them, because all her life 
long she has seen and heard and smelt and touched and 
tasted the banquet being held all round her, instead of 
mistaking it for a stop-gap while yearning for far feasts 
she could not have. So kind is her knowledge and s0 
keen her love that the one has no need to fear the other, 
and, as a result, both collaborate with such intensity that 
there is life, rather than recollection, on the firm canvas 
of “The Book of Small.” 

Small, who “wanted to see NOW what was out here 
in our West,” is Emily Carr as a little girl, a little girl 
who did not love anything because it reminded her of 
something else but because it was vivid enough to remind 
her of itself. “Mrs. Mitchell . . . said she loved me. .: - 
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FOR ALL YOUR LOVED ONES 


Give War Savings Certificates and Stamps 
to fathers and mothers, sons and daugh- 
ters, sisters or brothers—to friends—to 
any or all you must remember. They are 
essentially a RIGHT gift—a safeguard 
of all that Christmas means. 





NO GIFT CAN MEAN SO MUCH 


To give War Savings Certificates is 
to do so much for so many. Each 
one you buy helps to bring a little 
nearer the day when our fighting men 
can come home again and the enslaved 
peoples will once more be free. 
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Banks and Post Offices sell them for 


immediate delivery as follows: 


A $5 Certificate for $4 Cash 
A $10 Certificate for $8 Cash 
A $25 Certificate for $20 Cash 


The certificate is made out and hand- 
ed to you then and there. 

You can buy War Savings Stamps 
for 25c each at all Banks and Post 
Offices and many retail stores. 

War Savings Certificates are guaran- 
teed by all the resources of Canada, 
and they are TAX FREE. 
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their gift lists War Savings Certificates and Stamps. No other kind of gift 
can mean. so much to the future of the recipient or so much to your own 
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because I was fat and rosy just like an English child. 
But I was not an English child and I didn’t love her 
because she was English. I loved Mrs. Mitchell be- 
cause . .. ,” but read and See. 

If Small is still in Emily Carr, she must object with 
all her sturdy soul to one detail in this book’s otherwise 
faultless get-up. Says the distinguished dust-cover: 
“She writes about Victoria as English writers do about 
England.” The marvel is, perhaps, that, from Victoria of 
all places, Emily Carr does not write as English writers 
do about England, but writes in such a way as to help 
hasten the time when equally well-meaning dust-jackets 
will doubtless say of other Smalls in other localities: 
“They write about X.. as Canadian writers do about 
Canada.” 

Yet Emily Carr is not primarily concerned with writ- 
ing about Canada nor even about Victoria. Her book is 
neither landscape nor historical tableau, except as brill- 
iant background for a portrait, that of Small. This book 
is a portrait, and, for any kind of profitable comparison 
to be made, would have to be looked at together with a 
definite English counterpart, of which possibly no neater 
example exists than “The Small Years,” by Frank Ken- 
don (1930). Both are contemporary portraits of children, 
but all they have in common is the claim that both can 
make: “The memories contained in this book are some- 
thing which the world could not have without me,” and 
it is this they have in common that makes them different 


from each other and from anything else. ‘The Book of 
Small” is indeed Small’s book. It may well be Canada’s 
book of the year. R. F. 


Glengarry 


THORN-APPLE TREE: Grace Campbell; Collins; pp. 230; 
$2.50. 


N THE MINDS of many Canadians the word Glen- 

garry evokes a great feeling of nostalgia. It seems 
strange that after reading this novel of early days in 
Glengarry, I have still no living mental picture of the 
district, as I have of the country of Maria Chapdelaine. 
And the pamphlet announcing it raised very high hopes. 

The novel is written with great simplicity and con- 
tains a wealth of detail concerning the daily life and 
customs of this pioneer Scotch Presbyterian settlement. 
It opens as Michael Ross returns to his home in Glen- 
garry after spending five years in the west as a fur- 
trader. His marriage to Fairlie Fraser, and the early 
years of their married life, form the basis of the quiet 
story which unfolds. Michael’s love of the west and his 
longing for its space and freedom, is perhaps the most 
moving element in the whole book. 

This does not mean that there is any lack of drama. 
On the contrary there are many dramatic incidents, but 
none is sufficiently developed to make the story really 
live. Mrs. Campbell has written a number of short 
stories and it is possibly the short-story habit which pre- 
vents her from making this, her first novel, as closely 
knit as is to be desired. There are a number of short 
stories within the novel which to my mind would have 
served her better had she expanded them. As, for 
example, the trip from Glengarry to Quebec by log raft. 

It has been suggested that Thorn-apple Tree is a com- 
panionpiece for Maria Chapdelaine. Insofar as it is a 
simple story of sturdy people, with a Canadian back- 
ground, this is indeed true. But on the whole it suffers 
by comparison. It is perhaps too sentimental and at the 
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same time too objective. It never quite comes to life, 
The characters are scarcely developed while the descrip. 
tion of everyday things remains pure description insteaq 
of being an integral part of the book giving it color and 
atmosphere. It is almost as if the author had often heard 
tales and reminiscences of her forbears and thought them 
interesting without really having a feeling for them. 
Whatever the reason, the author has not shown the skill 
necessary to combine an economy of words with great 
depth of feeling. 

The wood-engravings by Franklin Carmichael lend 
considerable charm. Two in particular stand out in my 
mind. One, a bedroom interior at the beginning of the 
“Lowanna” chapter, and another showing Michael and 
his French-Canadian friend, Paul, planning their trip to 
the west. It is unfortunate that the illustrations should 
suffer from the coarse texure of the paper on whicn 
they are reproduced. That an effort to produce a Can- 
adian novel in attractive form has been made by a Can- 
adian publisher is a most encouraging sign. 

I cannot agree with those who say that this will be a 
Canadian classic in the sense that it will be read and 
enjoyed a hundred years from now. Nevertheless, it is a 
quiet book to pick up and read to pass the evening. 

M. I. T. 


Miscellany 


THE ST. LAWRENCE: Henry Beston; Oxford (Farrar & 
. Rinehart); pp. 274; $3.00. 


HIS IS ONE of the best of the excellent series of the 

Rivers of America, of which it forms the twentieth 
volume. Mr. Beston states that he is dealing with men 
and events only as they have a living relation to the 
river. As this is less apparent in Ontario communities 
than those of Quebec, the book devotes a much larger 
amount of space to the latter. There is some nostalgia, a 


romanticism of approach emphasizing aspects of French 





SUEZ TO SINGAPORE cecii Broun 


“The best book we have had on the $4.50 


war in the Far East.” 


*x THE TWO SAPLINGS x 


By Mazo de la Roche $2.00 


An original and timely story of the strange prank which fate 
played upon two families, English and American. 


* LORD OF ALASKA x 


By Hector Chevigny $4.00 


He tamed Alaska for Russia—the fabulous Baranovy whose 
remarkable story is told in this fascinating book. 


¥ THE YOUNG MATRIARCH x 


By G. B. Stern $3.25 


As warm-hearted as the 
Christmas season—this 


rollicking story is the year’s @é 
most delightful novel. jee 
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Canada which have been treated before, but perhaps this 
js inevitable. The literary and artistic life of Quebec is 
somewhat underrated, and political and social questions 
are not dealt with except in passing, as when the author 
says that the people have been “handed over to indus- 
trialism and absentee landlordship with little wisdom 
or mercy.” 

The physical conformation of the country along the 
riverbanks, the wild life and the elements which shape 
its destiny as well as that of the people on its shores are 
peautifully described. The siege of Quebec is made to 
live again, stories of the Ursulines, the American cap- 
tives, some hitherto unpublished legends of the habitants, 
life of the couriers de bois and the society of the British 
garrisons, the nineteenth-century provincial town that 
was Quebec—all these, though familiar material, are 
woven together with more ability than I have seen before. 

The editors appropriately commissioned A. Y. Jackson 
as illustrator, and thus a most readable book has been 
made a beautifully designed one also, full of spirited 
drawings of the people and the country he knows so 
well. H. F. 


FROM CRETIN TO GENIUS: Serge Voronoff; Longmans, 
Green & Co. (Alliance Book Corporation); pp. 281; 
$3.50. 


N A BOOK that is filled with repetitions Dr. Voronoff 
seeks to establish theories as to the hereditary trans- 
mission of genius, the localization of the cells determin- 
ing genius in one particular part of the brain and the 
transference of ideas from one genius to another by a 
peculiar type of telepathy which acts across a gap of 
centuries. No gocd evidence is offered for the validity 
of any of these speculations. In fact the evidence is 
twisted to suit the theory in many instances. A con- 
siderable portion of the book is taken up with establish- 
ing Dr. Voronoff’s own claim to be a genius. In fact, it 
might be thought that it was written for this purpose. 
T. F. NICHOLSON 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY AT WAR: 
Edward S. Evenden; American Council on Education; 
pp. 118; 75c (U.S.A.). 


N THE EARLY MONTHS of the war a speaker in the 

House of Lords remarked that one of the first cas- 
ualties would be education. Actually, educationists in the 
United States, in England and in Canada have kept the 
example of the last war in mind and have made stubborn 
attempts to defend the cause of education. 

The present reviewer hazards the guess that the pub- 
lication of this report may have been partially respons- 
ible for the recent order putting school teachers in the 
United States in a specially protected category for mili- 
tary service. 

In Canada, at the present time, thousands of untrained 
people are being given special certificates to man the 
schools for the duration, but at least some attempt is 
being made to prevent conditions such as prevailed dur- 
Ing the last war when one school inspector telegraphed, 
“Send six teachers at once. No questions asked.” 

The war has brought home to people the importance 
of the teacher to the national life; the problems of re- 
‘onstruction can be solved in a democratic way only if 
there is an adequate supply of teachers well-trained in 
democratic practices. ET. 


DECEMBER, 1942 


Marriage 


The roses on the altar were red 
and small birds 

were speaking distantly 

in branches 

through the morning moist sun-mist 
beyond 

and candle flames 

were guarding 

with their secret sacredness 

the inner hush of rosy light. 


MURRAY BONNYCAS 
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Winner of the All-Canada Fiction 
Award 


Little 


By G. HERBERT SALLANS 
The Judges said: 


“A vivid and tangible piece of Canada itself.” 
—S. Morgan-Powell, Editor-in-Chief, THE 
MONTREAL STAR. 


“A powerful, moving and unforgettable story.” 
—Pelham Edgar, Victoria College, Toronto. 





“A whole generation comes to life—boom and 
depression, war and peace, and war again.”— 
Lorne Pierce, Editor, The Ryerson Press. 


Price $3.00—At your Bookseller’s 
RYERSON 
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HELP SANTA CLAUS 


Foil Dr. Goebbels 


As the strength of the United Nations grows Hitler and Goebbels 


seek to confuse the minds of their enemies with an intensification Just fill in this Coupon and Mail 


of “political warfare.” 











Never was there greater need for Canadians to think clearly— 
The CANADIAN FORUM 


about the war and what is to come after. ; 
The Canadian Forum offers the best means of keeping abreast of 28 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Canad 


aggressive, progressive thinking on Canada’s war and post-war 


problems in their relation to world affairs. Please enter the accompanying subscriptions and & 


aN lactic itis aii own new [] or renewal [] subscription as 
e ristmas season is an excellent time to bring this advantage [1 1 enclose yment. Bill me later. 
to your friends. The Canadian Forum is the ideal economical war- J cans C] - 

time Christmas gift. It’s a twelve-time gift, coming to them every 

month for the twelve months of 1943. At our special gift rate it 

costs you only $1.50. (Regular subscription rate, $2.00.) 


A stroke of the pen—and you become Santa Claus’ special helper 
in foiling Dr. Goebbels! 





WE WILL SEND A CARD, IN List NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF | 
YOUR NAME, ANNOUNCING SPECIAL GIFT RATE THOSE TO WHOM YOU WISH 
YOUR GIFT TO EACH RECIPIENT, $1.50 YOUR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT © 


TO ARRIVE AT HIS OR HER HOME FOR 12 ISSUES ON A SHEET OF PAPER AND AT- 
CHRISTMAS MORNING. TACH IT TO ABOVE COUPON. { 











Flatter your Friends-- 


Send them The Canadian Forum 








